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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ROBERT MORRIS. 


BY JAMES MEASE, M.- D. 


A life of the distinguished individual, whose name appears at the head of 
this article, has already been published in the Port Folio; but as it was 
both imperfect and brief, we avail ourselves of the permission of the 
proprietors of the Philadelphia edition of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia to 
transfer from their columns, a memoir which has been prepared with 
better means of information. 


Rosregt Morris was the son of a respectable merchant of 
Liverpool, who had for some years been extensively con- 
cerned in the American trade; and while a boy, he was brought by 
his father to this country, in which it appears he intended to set- 
tle. During the time that he was pursuing his education in 
Philadelphia, he unfortunately lost his father, in consequence 
of a wound received from the wad of a gun, which was dis- 
charged as a compliment by the captain of a ship consign- 
ed to him, that had just arrived at Oxford, the place of his resi- 
dence, on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay; and he was thus 
left an orphan at the age of fifteen years. In conformity with the 
intentions of his parent, he was bred to commerce, and served a 
regular apprenticeship in the counting-house of the late Mr. 
Charles Willing, at that time one of the first merchants of Phila 
delphia. A year or two after the expiration of the term for which 
he had engaged himself, he entered into partnership with Mr. Tho. 
mas Willing. This connection, which was formed in 1754, conti. 
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nued for the long period of thirty-nine years, not having been dis- 
solved until 1793. Previously to the commencement of the 
American war, it was, without doubt, more extensively engaged 
in commerce, than any other house in Philadelphia. 

Of the events of his youth we know little. The fact just men- 
tioned proves, that although early deprived of the benefit of pa- 
rental counsel, he acted with fidelity, and gained the good will of 
a discerning and wealthy young friend, the son of his master. 
The following anecdote will show his early activity in business, 
and anxiety to promote the interests of his friend. During the ab- 
sence of Mr. Willing at his country place near Frankford, a ves- 
sel arrived at Philadelphia, either consigned to him, or that 
brought letters, giving intelligence of the sudden rise in the price 
of flour at the port she had left. Mr. Morris instantly engaged all 
that he could contract for, on account of Mr. Willing, who, on his 
return to the city next day, had to defend his young friend from 
the complaints of some merchants, that he had raised the price of 
flour. An appeal, however, from Mr. Willing to their own prob- 
able line of conduct, in case of their having first received the news, 
silenced their complaints. 

Few men in the American colonies were more alive to the grad- 
ual encroachment of the British government upon the liberties of 
the people, and none more ready to remonstrate against them, 
than Mr. Morris. His signature on the part of his mercantile 
house to the non-importation agreement, as respected England, 
which was entered into by the merchants of Philadelphia in the 
year 1765, while it evinced the consistency of his principles and 
conduct, at the same time was expressive of a willingness to unite 
with them in showing their determination to prefer a sacrifice of 
private interest to the continuance of an intercourse, which would 
add to the revenue of the government that oppressed them. The 
extensive mercantile concerns with England of Mr. Morris’s house, 
and the large importations of her manufactures and colonial 
produce by it, must have made this sacrifice considerable. His 
uniform conduct on the subject of the relative connexion between 
England and the Colonies, his high standing in society, and gen- 
eral intelligence, naturally pointed him out as a fit representative 
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of Pennsylvania in the national councils, assembled on the ap- 
proach of the political storm; and he was accordingly appointed 
by the legislature of Pennsylvania, in November 1775, one of the 
delegates to the second congress that met at Philadelphia. A few 
weeks after he had taken his seat, he was added to the secret com- 
mittee of that body, which had been formed by a resolve of the 
preceding congress and whose duty was “ to contract for the 
importation of arms, ammunition, sulphur, and saltpetre, and to 
export produce on the public account to pay for the same.” He 
was also appointed a member of the committee for fitting out 
a naval armament, and specially commissioned to negociate bills 
of exchange for congress; to borrow money for the marine com- 
mittee, and to manage the fiscal concerns of congress upon other 
occasions. Independently of his enthusiastic zeal in the cause 
of his country, of his capacity for business, and knowledge of the 
subjects committed to him, or his talents for managing pecuniary 
concerns, he was particularly fitted for such services; as the com- 
mercial credit he had established among his fellow citizens prob- 
ably stood higher than that of any other man in the community, 
and of this he did not hesitate to avail himself whenever the pub- 
lic necessities required such an evidence of his patriotism. These 
occasions were neither few nor trifling. One of the few remaining 
prominent men of the revolution, and who filled an important and 
most confidential station in the department of war, bears testimo- 
ny that Mr. Morris frequently obtained pecuniary and other sup- 
plies, which were most pressingly required for the service, on his 
own responsibility, and apparently upon his own account, when, 
from the known state ef the public treasury, they could not have 
been procured for the government. 

Among several facts in point, the following may be mentioned: 

‘During the rapid march of Cornwallis through New-Jersey, in 
pursuit of the American army, Congress as a measure of security, 
removed to Baltimore, and requested Mr. Morris to remain aslong. | 
as possible in Philadelphia, to forward expresses to them from 
General Washington. The daily expectation of the arrival of the 
enemy in the city, induced Mr. Morris to remove his family to 
the country; while he took up his abode with an intimate friend 
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who had made up his mind to stay in the city at every hazard. 
At this time, December 1776, he received a letter from General 
Washington, who then lay with his army at the place now called 
New-Hope, above Trenton, expressing the utmost anxiety for the 
supply of specie, to enable him to obtain such intelligence of the 
movements, and -precise position and situation of the enemy on 
the opposite shore, as would authorise him to act offensively. The 
importance of the occasion induced the General to send the letter 
by a confidential messenger.* The case was almost hopeless from 
the general flight of the citizens: but atrial must be made, and Mr. 
M. luckily procured the cash as a personal loan, from a member of 
the society of Friends, whom he met, when, in the greatest pussi- 
ble anxiety of mind, he was walking about the city, reflecting on 
the most likely means or person, by which, or from whom it was 
to be obtained. This prompt and timely compliance with the de- 
mand, enabled general Washington to gain the signal victory at 
Trenton over the savage Hessians; a victory which, exclusively 
of the benefits derived from its diminishing the numerical force 
of the enemy by nearly one thousand, was signally important in 
its influence, by encouraging the patriots, and checking the hopes 
of the enemies of our cause; and by destroying the impression 
which the reputed prowess of the conquered foe, and the experi- 
ence of their ferocity over the unprotected and defenceless, had 
made upon the people. Upon another occasion, he became res- 
ponsible for a quantity of lead, which had been most urgently re- 
quired for the army, and which most providentially arrived at the 
time when greatly wanted.t Ata more advanced stage of the 
war, when pressing distress in the army had driven congress and 
the commander in chief almost to desperation, and a part of the 
troops to mutiny; he supplied the army with four or five thousand 
barrels of flour, upon his private credit; and on a promise to 
that effect, persuaded a member to withdraw an intended motion 
to sanction a procedure which, although common in Europe, would 


*The messenger was captain Howell, afterwards for several years gov- 
ernor of New-Jersey. 

t See the particulars related by Judge Peters, in Garden’s interesting 
Anecdotes of the American war. p. 334. Charleston, 8S. C. 1822. 
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have had a very injurious effect upon the cause of the country: this 
was to authorise general Washington to sieze all the provisions 
that could be found within a circle of twenty miles of his camp.* 
While U. S. financier, his notes constituted, for large transactions, 
part of the circulating medium. Many other similar instances oc- 
curred of this patriotic interposition of his own personal responsi- 
bility for supplies, which could not otherwise have been obtained. 

In the first: year in which he served as a representative in con- 
gress, he signed the memorable parchment containing the Declara- 
tion that for ever separated us from England, and thus pledged 
himself to join heart and hand with the destinies of his country, 
while some of his colleagues, who possessed less firmness, drew 
back and retired from the contest. He was thrice successively 
elected to congress, in 1776, ’77, and ’78. 

The exertion of his talents in the public councils, the use of his 
credit in procuring supplies at home, of his personal labour as spe- 
cial agent, or congressional committee-man, and of those in his pay, 
in procuring others from abroad, were not the only means employ- 
ed by him in aiding the cause in which he had embarked. The 
free and public expression of his sentiments upon all occasions, in 
the almost daily and nightly meetings of the zealous; in the inter- 
change of friendly intercourse with his fellow citizens, and the con- 
fident tone of ultimate success which he supported, served to rouse 
the desponding, to fix the wavering, and confirm the brave. Be- 
sides, the extensive commercial and private correspondence which 
he maintained with England, furnished him with early intelligence 
of all the public measures resolved on by the British government, 
the debates in parliament, and with much private information of 
importance to this country. These letters he read to a few se- 
lect mercantile friends, who regularly met in the insurance room 
at the Merchants’ Coffee-house, and through them the intelligence 
they contained was diffused among the citizens, and thus kept 
alive the spirit of opposition, made them acquainted with the 
gradual progress of hostile movements, and convinced them how 
little was to be expected from the government in respect to the al- 


* Debates on the renewal of the charter of the Bank of North- America, 
p- 47. Philadelphia, 1786. 
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leviation of the oppression and hardships against which the colo- 
nies had for a long time most humbly, earnestly, and eloquently 
remonstrated. ‘This practice, which began previously to the sus- 
pension of the intercourse between the two countries, he continued 
during the war: and through the medium of friends on the’ conti- 
nent, especially in France and Holland, he received for a time the 
despatches which had formerly come direct from England. 

The increasing and clamorous wants of the army, particularly 
for provisions, and the alarming letter written by the commander 
in chief to congress on the subject, on being communicated to Mr. 
Morris, induced him to propose to raise an immediate fund to pur- 
chase supplies, by the formation of a paper-money bank; and to 
establish confidence in it with the public, he also proposed a sub- 
scription among the citizens in the form of bonds, obliging them to 
pay, if it should become necessary, in gold and silver, the amounts 
annexed to their names, to fulfil the engagements of the bank. Mr. 
Morris headed the list with a subscription of 10,000/.; others fol- 
lowed, to the amount of 300,000/. The directors were authorised 
to borrow money on the credit of the bank, and to grant special 
notes, bearing interest et six per cent. The credit thus given to 
the bank effected the object intended, and the institution was con- 
tinued until the Bank of North America went into operation, in 
the succeeding year.* It was probably on this occasion, that he 
purchased the four or five thousand barrels of flour above mention_ 
ed, on his own credit, for the army, before the funds could be col- 
lected to pay for it.t 

On the occasion of the important, and as regarded the fate of the 
Union, the decisive measure of the attack on Cornwallis, the ener- 
gy, perseverance, and financial talents of Mr. Morris were emi- 
nently conspicuous. 

By previous agreement, the French army, under count Rocham- 
beau, and the French fleet under De Barras, with that expected 


* Of ninety-six subscribers who gave their bonds, six only are alive, viz. 
Charles Thompson, Richard Peters, Thomas Leiper, Wm. Hall, John 
Donaldson, and John Mease. For the original list, and account of the 
bank, see the Pennsylvania Packet for June, 1781. 

+ Debates on the Bank of North America, p. 47. 
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to arrive under De Grasse from the West-Indies, were to assist 
the American army in an attack upon New-York, the strong hold 
of the British. At that time, the American army lay at Philips- 
burg on York island, waiting for the fleet under count De Grasse, 
who changed the destination of his squadron, and entered the 
Chesapeake bay. The communication of this occurrence, by one 
or other of the two first named commanders, induced an immediate 
change of measures, and it was determined by general Washing- 
ton if possible to proceed to the South; but the want of means to 
move the army, was a serious difficulty; and this consideration, 
with the disappointment of his long settled plans and arrange- 
ments, and in the breach of a positive engagement on the part of 
De Grasse, produced an agitation in the high-minded and honoura- 
ble chief, which those who witnessed it “ can never forget.” Most 
fortunately Mr. Morris, and Mr. Peters, the secretary of war, had 
arrived the day before, as a committee from Congress, to assist 
the general in his preparations for the attack on New-York, and 
the embarrassing situation of affairs being laid before them, they 
gave such consolation and promises of aid, each in his particular 
department, as to encourage his hopes, and calm his mind. The ut- 
most secrecy was enjoined on both, and so faithfully observed, that 
the firstintelligence congress had of the movement ofthearmy, was 
the march of the troops, on the third of September, through Phila- 
delphia. It was not, however, until it had passed the city 15 miles, 
that Mr. M. was relieved from his anxiety respecting his promise to 
general Washington of a competent pecuniary supply to effect 
the transportation of the army. His object, for this end, was the 
loan of the French military chest, and the proposition was made 
to the French minister Luzerne, who refused in the most positive 
manner to assent. His persuasive talents succeeded in part 
with count Rochambeau, and at Chestery whither Mr. Morris, 
had gone in company with General Washington, it was ob- 
tained. It is probable that the joy naturally felt on meeting at 
that place an express from the marquis Fayette, announcing the 
arrival of count De Grasse in the Chesapeake, with an assurance 
from Mr. Morris thatour army could not move without funds, 
hastened the negotiation of this fortunate loan. 
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In the year 1781, Mr. Morris was appointed by congress “ su- 
perintendant of finance,” an office then for the first time estab- 
lished. ‘This appointment was unanimous. Indeed, it is highly 
probable, that no other man in the country would have been com- 
petent to the task of managing such great concerns as it involved; 
for none possessed, like himself, the happy expedient of raising 
supplies, or deservedly enjoyed more of the public confidence. 
As the establishment of the office of finance, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Morris to fill it, form an epoch in the history 
of the United States, and in the life of that officer, it merits par- 
ticular notice. 

It is well known that the want of a sufficient quantity of the 
precious metals in the country, for a circulating medium, and the 
absolute necessity of some substitute to carry on the war, induced 
congress, from time to time, to issue paper bills of credit to an 
immense amount. For a time, the enthusiastic zeal and public 
spirit of the people induced them to receive these bills as equal 
to gold and silver; but, as they were not convertible into solid 
cash at will, and no fund was provided for their redemption, de- 
preciation followed, as a necessary result, and with it the loss of 
public credit. “ In the beginning of the year 1781, the treasury 
was more than two millions and a half in arrears, and the greater 
part of the debt was of such a nature, that the payment could not 
be avoided, nor even delayed: and therefore Dr. Franklin, then our 
minister in France, was under the necessity of ordering back 
trom Amsterdam monies which had been sent thither for the pur- 
pose of being shipped to America. If he had not taken this step, 
the bills of exchange drawn by order of congress must have been 
protested,” and a vital stab thereby given to the credit of the gov- 
ernment in Europe. At home, the greatest public as well as pri- 
vate distress existed; “ public credit had gone to wreck, and the 
enemy built their most sanguine hopes of overcoming us upon this 
circumstance:’’* and “ the treasury was so much in arrears to the 
servants in the public offices, that many of them could not, with- 


* Debates on the renewal of the charter of the Bank of North America, 
p. 49. 
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out payment, perform their duties, but must have gone to gaol for 
debts they had contracted to enable them to live.” To so low an 
ebb was the public treasury reduced, that some of the members 
of the board of war declared to Mr. Morris, they had not the 
means of sending an express to the army.* The pressing distress 
for provision among the troops at the time, has already been men- 
tioned. The paper bills of credit were sunk so low in value, as 
to require a burthensome mass of them to pay for an article of 
clothing. But the face of things was soon changed. One of the 
first good effects perceived, was the appreciationt of the paper 
money; “ this was raised from the low state of six for one, to that 
of two for one, and it would have been brought nearly, if not en- 
tirely to par, had not some measures intervened, which, though 
well meant, were not judicious.” The plan he adopted was, “ to 
make all his negotiations by selling bills of exchange for paper 
money, and afterwards paying it at a smaller rate of depreciation 
than that by which it was received; and at each successive opera- 
tion the rate was lowered, by accepting it on the same terms for 
new bills of exchange, at which it had been previously paid. It 
was never applied to the purchase of specific supplies, because it 
had been checked in the progress towards par, and therefore, if it 
had been paid out in any quantity from the treasury, those whe 
received it would have suffered by the consequent depreciation. 

A slight reflection will show the arduous nature of the duties 
which he underteok to discharge. 

In old organized governments, where a regular routine of the de- 
partment has been long established, and the details, as it were 
brought to perfection, by gradual improvement, derived from the 
experience and talents of successive offic@rs, little difficulty is 
experienced by the new incumbent in continuing the customary 
train of operations. Simple honesty, attention to duty, and a 
careful progress in the path previously pointed out, are all the 
requisites; but the state of public affairs, and especially in the 

* Debates on the renewal of the charter of the Bank of North America. 
p- 47, 


{ This word appears to have been coined during the revolution, and 
used as the opposite of depreciation. 
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fiscal department of the United States at the time alluded to, fur- 
nished none of these helps. Every thing was in the greatest con- 
fusion; and a new system of accounts was not only required to be 
devised, but the means of supplying the numerous and pressing 
wants of the public service to be discovered, and attention paid 
to those wants. The task would have appalled any common man; 
but the natural talents of Mr. Morris, together with his experi- 
ence and habits of despatch, derived from his extensive commer- 
cial concerns for a long series of years, and an uncommon readi- 
ness, great assiduity and method in business, with decision of 
character, enabled him to surmount all the difficulties that lay in 
his way. An inspection of the official statement of his accounts. 
will at once show the serious nature of the multifarious duties at- 
tached to the office, and the pressure of his engagements; but an 
opportunity of so doing, even if wished for, can be had by few. 
Some idea may be formed of them, when it-is known, that he was 
required “to examine into the state of the public debts, expendi- 
tures, and revenue; to digest and report plans for improving and 
regulating the finances; and for establishing order and economy 
in the expenditure of public money.” To him was likewise com- 
mitted the disposition, management, and disbursement of all the 
loans received from the government of France, and various priv 
vate persons in that country and Holland; the sums of money 
received from the different states; and of the public funds for 
every possible source of expense for the support of government, 
civil, military, and naval; the procuring supplies of every descrip- 
tion for the army and navy; the entire management and direction 
of the public ships of war; the payment of all foreign debts; and 
the correspondence with our ministers at European courts, on 
subjects of finance. In short, the whole burthen of the money 
operations of government was laid upon him. No man ever had 
more numerous concerns committed to his charge, and few to 
a greater amount; and never did any one more faithfully discharge 
the various complicated trusts with greater despatch, economy, or 
credit, than the subject of this sketch. The details of his manage- 
ment of the office of finance may be seen in the volume which he 
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published in the year 1785.* It is well worth the inspection of every 
American. The preface,t in particular, should be read attentive- 
ly, as he will from it form some idea of the state of public affairs: 
as to money, at the time; of the difficulties attending the revolu- 
tionary struggle on that account, and the means by which our in- 
dependence was secured, or greatly promoted, and for the enjoy- 
ment of which he ought never to cease to be thankful. 

The establishment of the Bank of North America forms a prom- 
inent item in the administration of Mr. Morris. The knowledge 
which he had acquired of the principles of banking, and of the 
advantages resulting to a commercial community from a well re- 
gulated bank of discount and deposit, in enabling merchants to 
anticipate their funds in cases of exigency, or of occasions offer- 
ing well grounded schemes of speculation,t rendered a hint on 
the subject of the importance of a bank to,the government enough; 
and he accordingly adopted it with warmth. Such an institution 
bad been previously suggested, and as already said, an attempt 
at one, although with paper money, but backed by the bonds of 
responsible men, had been made the preceding year. The great- 
er facilities which one with a specie capital promised, in enabling 
the government to anticipate its revenue, and to increase the 
quantity of circulating medium, and promote trade, were forcibly 

* A statement of the’ accounts of the United States of America during 
the administration of the superintendant of finance, commencing Februa- 
ry, 1781, ending November, 1784. 

tT It commences thus: 

“To the Inhabitants of the United States. 
** FELLOW-CITIZENS, 

‘¢ That every servant should render an account of his stewardship, is 
the evident dictate ofcommon sense. Where the trust is important, the 
necessity is increased, and where it is confidential, the duty is enhanced. 
The master should know what the servant has done. To the citizens of 
the United States, therefore, the following pages are most humbly submit- 
ted.” 

{ Mr. Morris stated, in his speech on the renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of North America, that before the American war, he had ‘‘ laid the 
foundation of a bank, and established a credit in Europe for the purpose. 
From the execution of the design, he was prevented only by the revolu- 
tion.” Debates, p. 37. 
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impressed on his mind, and induced him to propose it to congress. 
In May, 1781, he presented his plan, which was approved by 
that body. Subscriptions were opened shortly after; but, in the 
following November, when the directors were elected, “not two 
hundred out of a thousand had been subscribed, and it was some 
time after the business of the bank was fairly commenced, be- 
fore the sum received upon all the subscriptions amounted to 
$70,000."" Mr. Morris, no doubt, became sensible that such a 
capital would go but a little way in aiding him in his financial 
operations for government, and at the same time accommodate 
the trading part of the community. He therefore subscribed 
$250,000 of the $300,000, (which remained of the money re- 
ceived from France,) to the stock of the bank, on the public ac- 
count: $450,000 had been brought from France, and lodged in the 
bank, and he “ had determined, from the moment of its arrival, 
to subscribe, on behalf of the United States. for those shares that 
remained vacant; but such was the amount of the public expendi- 
tures, that notwithstanding the utmost care and caution to keep 
this money, nearly one half of the sum was exhausted before the 
institution could be organized.”** It was principally on this fund 
that the operations of the institution were commenced; and be- 
fore the last day of March, the public obtained a loan of $300,000, 
being the total amount of their then capital. This loan was short- 
ly after increased to $400,000.t Considerable facilities were al- 
so obtained by discounting the notes of individuals, and thereby 
anticipating the receipts of public money; besides which, the per- 
sons who had contracted for furnishing rations to the army, 
were also aided by discounts upon the public credit. And in ad- 
dition to all this, the credit and confidence which were revived 
by means of this institution, formed the basis of the system 
through which the anticipations made within the bounds of the 
United States had, in July, 1785, exceeded $820,000. If the 
sums due, (indirectly) for notes of individuals discounted, be taken 
into consideration, the total will exceed one million! It may then 

* Debates on Bank, p. 48. 

+ The sum total brought into the public treasury, from the several states, 
not amountivg to $30,000 upon the last day of June. 
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not only be asserted, but demonstrated, that without the establish- 
ment of the national bank, the business of the department of 
finance could not have been performed.” 
_ Besides this great benefit to the public cause, derived from the 
bank, the state of Pennsylvania, and city of Philadelphia, by loans 
obtained from it, were greatly accommodated. It enabled the 
first to provide for the protection of the frontiers, then sorely as- 
sailed; and to relieve the officers of the Pennsylvania line from 
their distress, occasioned by the failure of the internal revenue, 
which had been mortgaged for payment of interest of certificates 
granted them for military services. It enabled the merchants to 
clear the bay, and even river Delaware, of the hostile cruizers 
(which destroyed the little commerce that was left, and harassed 
our internal trade,) by fitting out, among other armed vessels, the 
ship “ Hyder Ally,”’ which, under the command of the late gal- 
lant Barney, in four days after she sailed, brought into port the 
sloop of war General. Monk, which the British, with accurate 
knowledge of all public movements, had fitted out at New-York, 
with the particular object of capturing her.* By loans from the 


_ * The following statement of the comparative force of the two vessels, 
was published in a newspaper of the day. 

i. The General Monk carried 18 nine deme: the Hyder Ally car- 
ried only 4 nines and 12 six pounders. 

2. The General Monk carried 130 men: the Hyder Ally only 120 men. 

3. The General Monk was completely fitted for sea, and was officer- 
ed and manned with a crew regularly trained, and perfectly disciplined, 
by long experience, in the British navy. The Hyder Ally was a letter of 
marque afew days before the battle. Most of her officers were young 
men. Her captain brought up in a counting-house, who had become a sea- 
officer, as many of our farmers, lawyers, and doctors became generals from 
necessity and patriotism. The crew was picked up the week before in the 
streets of Philadelpbia; many of them were landsmen, and most of them 
had never been in action before. 

4. The General Monk lost 53 men in killed and wounded; the Hyder 
Ally lost only 11. 

Add to these circumstances, that the victory, under all these disparities, 
was obtained in 25 minutes, and it will appear to be one of the most hon- 
ourable exploits to the flag of the United States, that occurred during the 
war. 
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bank the city authorities relieved the pressing wants of the capi- 
tal, which suffered in a variety of ways from the exhausted state 
of its funds, the necessary consequence of the war. But the sup- 
port of public credit, the defence of the state and harbour, and re- 
lief of the city funds, were not the only results from this happy fi- 
nancial expedient of Mr. Morris. By accommodations to the citi- 
zens it promoted internal improvements, gave a spring to trade, and 
greatly increased the circulating medium by the issue of bills 
which, being convertible at will into gold or silver, were univer- 
sally received as equal thereto, and commanded the most unbound- 
ed confidence. Hundreds availed themselves of the security af- 
forded by the vaults of the bank to deposit their cash, which, from 
the impossibility of investing it had long been hid from the light; 
and the constant current of deposits in the course of trade, autho- 
rized the directors to increase their business, and the amount of 
their issues, to a most unprecedented extent. The consequence 
of this was a speedy and most perceptible change in the state of 
affairs, both public and private. 

In the same year, an additional mark of confidence reposed in 
the talents and integrity of Mr. Morris, was evinced by the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, by their appointment of him as their agent 
to purchase the supplies demanded of the state for the public ser- 
vice. By the nature of the organization of the general govern- 
ment, the annual necessities of the public funds, provisions and 
other supplies were apportioned among the several states, and 
large demands were made upon Pennsylvania in 1781. Mr. Morris 
was appointed to furnish them, and a particular resolve of Con- 
gress permitted. him to undertake the trust. The supplies were 
furnished in anticipation, before the money was obtained from the 
state treasury: and while he thus enabled the state promptly to 
comply with the demands of Congress, he shows, by his account 
of the transaction, that the plan of his operations was more eco- 
nomical than any other, which, under the state of things at the 
time, could have been adopted. Those only who are old enough 
to recollect the state of parties at the time in Pennsylvania, or 
have made themselves acquainted with them, can duly appreciate 
the extent of the compliment paid te Mr. Morris by his appoint- 
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ment upon the occasion mentioned. Political feuds, arising in 
part from a difference of opinion on the subject of the constitution 
of Pennsylvania of 1776, prevailed to a great extent, and the con- 
duct of the ruling party, who were opposed to any change in that 
feeble instrument, was on many occasions, marked by want of 
both intelligence and liberality of sentiment. Mr. Morris was 
considered the head of what they chose to term the aristocratic 
party, that is, that portion of men of wealth, great public consid- 
eration, superior education, and liberal ideas, who ardently wished 
a more energetic form of state government than could exist under 
a single legislature, and numerous executive council; and could 
the legislature have dispensed with his services, or had there been 
any man among the party in power, capable of fulfilling the trust; 
it is probable that he would not have been appointed to it. That 
man, however, did not exist. The manner in which Mr. Morris 
executed it, showed how well he merited the confidence of the 
legislature, and also a skilfulness of management, which none but 
himself could have effected.* 

In the year 1786, Mr. Morris served as a representative of Phil- 
adelphia, in the state legislature. Always ready to lend the aid> 
either of his talents, time, or purse, when required by the cause 
of his country, or state, he yielded to the wishes of his fellow- 
citizens in standing as a candidate, for the express purpose of ex- 
erting his influence in favour of the renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of North America, which had been taken away from that 
institution by the preceding assembly. The ostensible reasons 
for this unjust measure were ill grounded fears of the evil effects 
of the bank on society, (and especially the agricultural interest,) 
its incompatibility with the safety and welfare of the state; an 
improbable possibility of undue influence from it on the legislature 
itself; with other arguments of equal weight and truth. But the 
real cause must be ascribed to the continuance of the spirit of the 
same party which had been so violently opposed to Mr. Morris 
and the society with which he associated during the whole of the 
American war. The debates on the occasion, which excited great 
interest among all classes of society, were accurately taken down, 


* See the Statement of his Finance Accounts, before referred to. 
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and published in a phamphlet.* Mr. Morris replied to all the ar- 
guments of his opponents with a force of reasoning that would 
have produced conviction in the minds of any man, not previously 
determined to destroy the bank, if possible, at all hazards. The 
question however was lost by a majority of 18, (28 to 41). The 
succeeding legislature restored the charter. 

The next public service rendered by Mr. Morris to his country, 
was as a member of the convention that formed the federal consti- 
tution in the year 1787. He had, as a part ofhis colleagues, Benjamin 
Franklin, George Clymer, and James Wilson, with whom he assis- 
ted in the councils that led to the memorable and decisive mea- 
sures of the year 1776; and now with them again united in form- 
ing the bond of union, which was to lay the foundation for the fu- 
ture and permanent prosperity of their country. The want of an 
efficient federal government in conducting the war, had been se- 
verely felt by all those at the head of affairs, either in a civil or 
military capacity, and most particularly by Mr. Morris, while a 
member of Congress, and afterwards when the financial concerns 
of the Union were exclusively committed to him; and the necessi- 
ty of it, “one, which would draw forth and direct the combined 
efforts of United America,” was strongly urged by him, in the con- 
clusion of his masterly preface to the “Statement of his Finance 
Accounts,” already referred to. 

The confidence of his fellow-citizens was again shown, in his 
election as one of the representatives from Philadelphia, in the 
first Congress that sat at New York after the ratification of the 
federal compact by the number of states required thereby, to es- 
tablish it as the grand basis of the law of the land. 

It adds not a little to the merit of Mr. Morris, that notwithstand- 
ing his numerous engagements as a public and private character, 
their magnitude, and often perplexing nature, he was enabled to 
fulfil all the private duties which his high standing in society ne- 
cessarily imposed upon him. His house was the seat of elegant 
but unostentatious hospitality, and his domestic affairs were man- 
aged with the same admirable order which had so long, and so 


* For this interesting document, we are indebted to Mr. Mathew Carey, 
as writer and publisher. 
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proverbially distinguished his counting-house, the office of the se- 
cret committee of Congress, and that of Finance. An introduc- 

tion to Mr. Morris, was a matter in course, with all the strangers 
in good society, who for half a century visited Philadelphia, either 
on commercial, public, or private business, and it is not saying too 
much to assert, that during a certain period, it greatly depended 
upon him to do the honours of the city; and certainly no one was 
more qualified or more willing to support them. Although active 
in the acquisition of wealth as a merchant, no one more freely par- 
ted with his gains, for public or private purposes of a meritorious 
nature, whether these were to support the credit of the govern- 
ment, to promote objects of humanity, local improvement, the wel- 
fare of meritorious individuals in society, or a faithful commer- 
cial servant. The instances in which he shone on all these occa- 
sions were numerous. Some in reference to the three former par- 
ticulars have been mentioned, and many acts of disinterested 
generosity in respect to the last could easily be related. The 
prime of his life was engaged in discharging the most impor- 
tant civil trusts to his country, that could possibly fall to the lot 
of any man; and millions passed through his hands as a public of- 
ficer, without the smallest breath of insinuation against his cor- 
rectness, or of negligence, amidst “defaulters of unaccounted 
thousands,” or the losses sustained by the reprehensible careless- 
ness of national agents. 

From the foregoing short account we may have some idea of # 
the nature and magnitude of the services rendered by Robert Mor- 
ris to the United States. It may be truly said, that few men act- 
ed a more conspicuous or useful part; and when we recollect that 
it was by his exertions and talents that the United States were so 
often relieved trom their difficulties at times of great depression 
and pecuniary distress, an estimate may be formed of the weight 
ef obligations due to him from the people of the present day. Just 
ly, therefore, may an elegant historian of the American War say 
‘certainly the Americans owed, and still owe, as much acknow_ 
ledgment to the financial operations of Robert Morris, as to the 
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negotiations of Benjamin Franklin, or even the arms of George 
Washington.’”* 

After the close of the American war, Mr. Morris was among 
the first in the States who extensively engaged in the East India 
and China trade. He died in Philadelphia, in the year 1806, in 


the 73d year of his age. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE} 


Atraovucn theBible was intended for the use of the whole 
world, yet, as it was primarily committed to the traditive care of 
a particular people, it must necessarily partake of the characters 
which their peculiar habits would attach to the literature of their 
country. ‘The sacred writers, in their historical narratives, in 
their devotional compositions, and in their didactic and propheti- 
cal writings, abound in the use of terms and figures, of allusions 
and illustrations, peculiar to Oriental regions, and intelligible only 
to readers previously acquainted with the customs and manners 
of the East. An intimate knowledge of the physical and moral 
circumstances of the people of those countries, is indispensable, 
therefore, in order to our obtaining a correct interpretation of the 
holy Scriptures. Without the aids which are to be derived from 
this kind of knowledge, the most skilful philologists could but fur- 
nish us with a vernacular translation of the Bible, as unintelligible, 
in many instances, as the original itself would be to the mere 
English reader. Without detracting from the paramount merit 
and value of the labours of translators and critical expositors of 
the sacred text, we are disposedto award a high share of commen- 
dation to those useful subordinate labourers in the field of Bibli- 
cal interpretation, who have collected and applied the facts and 
customs described by travellers in their reports of their foreign 
excursions, to the illustration of the Bible. In this department, 
the meritorious labours of Harmer are well known to the student. 
The “ Oriental Customs” of Mr. Burder have also obtained a de- 
served popularity; and the ingenious Editor of Calmet, has, in his 
“ Fragments,” added considerably to the materials by means of 
which the obscurities of the Sacred Writings may be removed, and 
the truth of their representations illustrated. 


* Botta’s Hist. Am. War. vol. iit. p. 343. 

+ Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures: in three parts. 1. From the Geo- 
graphy of the East. 2. From the Natural History ofthe East. 3. From 
the Customs of Ancient and Modern Nations. By the Rev. George Pax- 
ton, Professor of Theology under the General Associate Synod, Edin- 
burgh 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1240. Price 1. 6s. Edinburgh. 13819. 
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The copious volumes of Professor Paxton differ in their plan 
from those of Harmer and Burder, and exhibit a more ample range 
of subjects. Not confining his details and remarks to the several 
classes of objects to which their researches were directed, he has 
aimed to make his work a general depository of knowledge illus- 
trative of the text of the Bible, in the several particulars of Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, Customs and Manners. On the first of 
these subjects, he has availed himself largely of the work of Wells, 
the titles of whose chapters will be suggested to the recollection 
of our readers by the distribution of the contents of Mr. Paxton’s 
Part I. Chap. 1. The garden of Eden—The Land of Nod—The 
City of Enoch. Chap. 2. The mountaing of Ararat. Chap. 3. The 
Land of Shinar, and the City and Tower of Babel. Chap. 4. Of 
the Dispersion of Mankind. Chap. 5. Of the Conquests and King- 
dom of Nimrod. Chap. 6. Chaldea—Ur—Haran—Canaan. The 
Mountains of Canaan—The Lakes and Rivers of Palestine—-State 
of the weather in Palestine and the East—The General Fertility 
of Palestine—are the subjects of chapters 7, 8,9, and 10. Very 
laudable pains have been taken by the author to collect information 
on these topics, from Bochart, Wells, Maundrell, Volney, &c. &c. 
Of the manner in which it is applied, the following paragraph is a 
specimen. 

‘Carmel was one of the barriers of the promised land, which 
Sennacherib boasted he would take with the multitude of his hor- 
ses and his chariots. “I will enter into the lodgings of his bor- 
ders, and into the forest of his Carmel.”* Ungratetul as the soil 
of this mountain is, the wild vines and olive trees that are still 
found among the brambles which encumber its declivities, prove 
that the hand of industry has not laboured among the rocks of 
Carmel in vain. So well adapted were the sides of this mountain 
to the cultivation of the vine, that the kings of Judah covered 
eyery improvable spot with vineyards and plantations of ‘lives. 
Its deep and entangled forests, its savage rocks and lofty summit, 
have been in all ages the favourite retreat of the guilty or the op- 
pressed. The fastnesses of tnis rugged mountain are so difficult of 
access, that the prophet Amos classes them with the deeps of hell, 
the height of heaven, and the bottom of the sea: “ Though they dig 
into hell (or the dark and silgnt chambers of the grave,) thence 
shall mine hand take them; though they climb up to heaven, thence 
will I bring them down; and though they hide themselves in the 
top of Carmel, I will search and take them out thence; and though 
they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence will I 
command the serpent and he shall bite them.’*t ‘The Church, in 
her most afflicted state, is compared to a fugitive lurking in the 
deep recesses of this mountain; “ Feed thy people with thy rod, 
the flock of thine heritage which dwell solitaril in the wood in 


* 2 Kings xix. 23. t Amos ix. 2, 3. 
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the midst of Carmel.”* Lebanon raises to heaven a summit of 
naked and barren rocks, covered for the greater part of the year 
with snow; but the top of Carmel, how naked and sterile so- 
ever its present condition, seems to have been clothed with ver- 
dure in the days of Amos, which seldom was known: to fade: “ And 
he said, the Lord will roar from Zion, and utter his voice from 
Jerusalem, and the habitation of the shepherds shall mourn, and 
the top of Carme} shall wither.*t These are the excellencies an- 
swering to the “ glory of Lebanon,” for which this mountain was 
so , aan renowned. Even the lofty genius of Isaiah, stimulated 
and guided by the Spirit of oar pei could not find a more ap- 
rere figure to express* the flourishing state of the Redeemer’s 

ingdom, than the “ excellency of Carmel and Sharon.”’ Vol. I. 
p- 150. 

Some passages in these volumes are examples of indigested re- 
mark, rather than of explanatory discussion. Referring to the 
use “a the olive branch as the sign of peace, Professor Paxton re- 
marks:— 

‘Dr. Chandler, indeed, is of opinion, that the idea of reconcilia- 
tion and peace was not associated with the olive branch till ages 
long posterior to the deluge. The olive groves, he argues, are the 
usual resort of doves, and other birds, that repair to them for food; 
and thus endeavours to find a natural connection between the dove 
of Noah and the olive leaf. The olive might, he thinks, be the 
only tree which had raised its head above the subsiding waters, 
near the place where the ark was floating, although it is only of a 
middling height; but if the dove saw a greater number of other 
trees above the water, the habits of the bird naturally led it to the 
olive plantation for shelter and food, in preference to all others. 

‘ But the greater part of this reasoning avowedly rests upon mere 
assumption; and although the olive grove may be the favourite re- 
treat of the dove, how are we to account for the olive branch be- 
ing chosen by almost every nation, from the remotest times, for 
the symbol of reconciliation and peace? It is far more probable, 
that the dove was directed by the finger of God, to prefer the olive 
leaf, or a sprig of olive leaves, as being the symbol of peace with 
which Noah was already acquainted, or that it might in future, be 
the token of reconciliation between®God and his offending crea- 
turés, and between one nation and another,’ Vol. I. pp. 289, 290. 

The Author might surely have perceived that his own observa- 
tions rest as much on mere assumption as Dr. Chandler’s; and he 
has evidently overlooked the application of Horace’s Wee Deus in- 
tersit. What limits the Peofeahor would fix to his ‘ remotest 
times,’ we cannot say; but, as no instances are produced of the 
use of the olive as a symbol of friendship in the antediluvian pe- 
riods, itis reasonable to believe that the custom of bearing an olive 


* Mic. vii. 14. + Amosi. 2. 
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branch to indicate peace, might be derived from the dove of Noah. 
The olive leaf, it would seem from the expression in Genesis, 
“ plucked off,” was not selected from the countless variety of 
leaves which floated on the subsiding waters of the Deluge, or be- 
strewed the slimy tops and declivities of Ararat, as the Author 
~eieere. 

art II. contains Illustrations of the Scriptures from the Natu- 
ral History of the East. In this division of the work, the Author 
has made great use of Bochart’s Hierozoicon. ‘The profound and 
splendid learning of that extraordinary scholar is amply displayed 
in that immortal work. The treasures of oriental and classical 
literature were at his command; and they are applied unsparingly 
in his erudite discussions: in quotation he is peculiarly rich and 
felicitous. From the pages of this learned and laborious illustra- 
tor of Scripture, Professor Paxton has borrowed the very nume- 
rous passages from Homer, Virgil, &c. which ornament his own il- 
lustrations of Natural History; and we should have been glad to 
report, that he has apprized his readers of the kind and extent 
of his obligations, which are by no means indicated by an occa- 
sional reference to ‘ Bochart.’ The “Hierozoicon” is not in the 
hands of every reader, and we shall, therefore, supply this de- 
ficiency by transcribing, as a specimen, from Bochart, the passage 
to which Professor Paxton has been indebted for the learned illus- 
trations in the following paragraphs. 

‘ The incantation of serpentsis one of the most curious and inte- 
resting facts in natural history. ‘This wonderful art, which soothes 
the wrath, and disarms the fury of the deadliest snake, and ren- 
ders it obedient to the charmer’s voice, is not an invention of mod- 
ern times; for we discover manifest traces of it in the remotest 
antiquity. It is asserted, that Orpheus, who probably flourished 
soon after letters were introduced into Greece, knew how to still 
the hissing of the approaching snake, and to extinguish the poison 
of the creeping a The Argonauts are said to have subdu- 
ed, by the power of song, the terrible dragon that guarded the gold- 
en fleece: Hdsin svown bcages regts. Ovid ascribes the same effect 
to the soporific influence of certain herbs and magic sentences: 

‘¢ Hunc postquam sparsit Lethzi gramine succi, 
Verbaque ter dixit placidos facientia somnos.” 
It was the custom of others to fascinate the serpent, by touching 


it with the hand. Of this method Virgil takes notice in the 
seventh book of the Aineid. 


‘¢ Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat.”’ 
Silius Italicus is still more express in his first book: 


‘* Nec non Serpentes diro exarmare veneno 
Doctus Atyr, tactuque graves sopire chelydros,”” 


But it seems to have been the general persuasion of the ancients, 
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that the principal power of the charmer lay in the sweetness of his 
music. Pliny says, accordingly, that serpents were drawn from 
their lurking places by the power of music. Seneca held the same 
opinion: 
6 —————-—- tracta Magicis cantibus 
Squamea latebris turba desertis adest.”’ 
Serpents, says Augustine, are supposed to hear and understand 
the words of the Marsi; so that, by their incantations, these rep- 
tiles, for the most part, sally forth from their holes. 
‘ The t ate of music was believed to expel the serpent’s poison, 
and render its bite harmless: 
** Vipereo generi et graviter spirantibus hydris 
Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat, 


Mulcebat que iras et morsus arte levabat.”’ 
En. b. vii. 1. 753. 


‘Isodorus entertained the same opinion, whichhe thus expresses. 
‘«Marsos illesos esse carminum maleficiis.” 

By the same means, or by the touch, it was believed, that the suf- 

ferings of those who had been bit, might be alleviated, and a com- 

plete cure accomplished. The sentiments of Virgil on this par- 

ticular have been already stated. To his authority those pointed 
lines of Lucan may be added:’ 

‘*¢ Pestis nigris inserta medullis 

Excantata perit.” ’ Vol. I. pp. 343, 344. 

We have here a very unusual display of erudition, and an ap- 

rarent facility of quetation, which oad indicate the most fami- 

liar acquaintance with ancient literature. But let us turn to Bo- 

chart. (Hierozoicon, Pars Secunda, lib. in. De Serpentibus.) 

‘—-Neque Orpheum hanc artem (the incantation of serpents) la- 

tuisse idem i ex ipsius Orphei verbis—Eodem pertinet, quod 

Appollonii Argonauticon libri quarti versu 147, Medea legitur 

Ho&iy evomn JeaZxs repas, suavi voce mulsisse monstrum, id est, dra- 

conem; velleris aurei custodem.—Ovidius idem Jasoni tribuens 
libro septimo Metamorphoses, 

Hunc postquam sparsit Lethet gramine succi, 
Verbaque ter dixit placidos facientia somnos. 


Aliis enim serpentes manu et tactu facinare moris erat. Virgili- 
us libro septimo Auneidos, 


Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat. 
Silius Italicus libri primi versu 411, 


Nec non serpentes diro exarmare veneno 

Doctus Atyr, tactuque graves sopire chelydros. 
—Cantu nempe Magico credebantur serpentes, e cavernis elici, 
atque evocari. Sic Plinius libri octavi capite decimo sexto eos ex- 
trahi cantu, dicit, cogique in peenam.—Et Seneca in Medea, 
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tracta Magicis cantibus. 
Squamea latebris turba desertis adest. 
Augustinus libri undecimi De Genesi ad literam capite vigesimo 
octavo, Putantur audire et intelligere serpentes verba Marsorum, 
ut eis incantantibus, prosiliant plerumque de latebris. 
Etiam cantu sisti, deliniri, et stupefieri dicuntur angues.— Vir- 

gilius ubi supra, 

Vipereo generi, et graviter spirantibus hydris 

Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat 

Mulcebatque iras, et morsus arte levabat. 


Cantu insuper crediti serpentes ab omni veneno expurgari, ut ne 
morsu noceant. Ita Isidorus Oriyinum libri noni capite secundo, 
Marsos scribit illasos esse carminum maleficiis. 

—Et Lucanos libri noni versu 933, 
Pestis nigris inserta medullis 
Excantati perit.’— pp 386—390. Ed. 1675. 

Neither the utility of the « Illustrations,” nor the reputation of 
the Author, would have been impaired by a distinct acknowledg- 
ment of the advantages which the work has derived from Bochart’s 
Collections. It is but just, that the learned of former times should 
enjoy the undivided credit of their indefatigable researches; and it 
is but honest, that succeeding writers who reap the fruits of their 
labours, should frankly ascribe to the original authors whatever 
they may choose to transfer from their works into their own pages. 
In the case before us, we should have been better pleased to find 
the Professor stating that a considerable portion of his work is 
abridged from the Hierozoicon, and that to Bochart he is indebted 
for the classical ornaments of his own “ Illustrations.”?> We could 
wish to see in living authors a more cautious regard for their own 
credit, and a more just.and honourable feeling for the reputation 
of preceding writers. 

fn the account of the ass, we have the following remarks: 

‘To ride upon an ass was, in the days of the judges,-a mark of 
distinction, to which itis probable, the vulgar might not presume 
to aspire. This is evident from the brief notices which the inspir- 
ed historian gives of the greatness and riches of Jair, the Gileadite, 
one of these judges: “he had thirty sons that rode on thirty ass 
colts; and they had thirty cities, which are called Havoth-jair un- 
to this day.”* Abdon the Pirathonite, another of these judges, 
“had forty sons and thirty nephews, that rode on threescore and 
ten ass colts.”+ It is reasonable to suppose, that the manners and 
customs of the chosen tribes underwent a change when the gov- 
ernment became monarchical, and the fascinating pleasures‘of a 
court began to exert their usual influence; still, however, the ass 
kept his place in the service of the great: Mephibosheth, the grand- 


* Jud. x. 3,4. + Jud. xiv. 13, 14. 
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son of Saul, rede on an ass;as did Ahitophel, the prime minister 
of David, and the greatest statesman of that age. Even so late as 
the reign of Jehoram, the son of Ahab, the services of this animal 
were required by the wealthy Israelite: the Shunamite, a person of 
high rank, saddled her ass, and rode to Carmel, the residence of 


Elisha, to anounce the death of her son to the prophet, and to so- 


licit his assistance.* 

‘ But, as the number of horses increased in Judea, and people 
of rank and fashion became fonder of pomp and show, the move- 
ments of the nobler and statelier animal were preferred to the rap- 
id, but less dignified, motions of the ass. This change, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, began to take place from the accession of So- 
lomon to the throne of Israel; for that rich and splendid prince, 
collected a very numerous stud of the finest horses that Egypt and 
Arabia could furnish. One thing is certain, that after the Jews 
returned from their long captivity in Babylon, the great and fash- 
ionable, for the most part, rode the horse or the mule. The ass 
was resigned to the use of the lower orders; and it quickly became 
a mark of poverty and meanness to appear in public on that ani- 
mal. ‘This important change in the sentiments and customs of 
the Jews, enables us to understand how the public entry of our 
Lord into Jerusalem, riding on a young ass, could have been fore- 
told by the prophet Zecharia, as an instance, of his meekness and 
humility: « Rejoice ah eey O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem; behold, thy ing cometh unto thee; he is just, and 
having salvation, lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt 
the foal of an ass.”*t On that memorable occasion, by returning 
to the primitive simplicity which marked the conduct of their fa- 
thers, he poured contempt on the pride of human glory he put 
honour upon the law, which prohibited the chosen people to mul- 
tiply horses, lest they should imbibe the spirit, and engage in the 
ruinous enterprises of warlike nations; and he displayed at once, 
the mildness of his administration, and the unaffected meekness 
and lowliness of his character.’ Vol. I. pp. 430, 431. 

Professor Paxton adopts Mr. Harmer’s illustration of our Lord’s 
warning to his disciples. Mark xiii. 15. Matt. xxiv. 17. The stair- 
ease of an Eastern house, he remarks, 

‘Is uniformly so contrived, that a person may go up or;come down 
by it, without entering into any of the offices or apartments; and 
by consequence, without disturbing the family, or interfering with 
the business of the house. In allusion to this method of building, 
our Lord commands his disciples, when the Roman armies entered 
Judea, to flee to the mountains; and adds “ Let him that is on the 
house top net go down into the house, neither enter therein, to 
take any thing out of the house.” They were commanded to flee 


2 Kings, iv. 8, 14. + Zech. ix. 9. 
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from the of the house to the mountains, without entering the 
house; which was impossible to be done, if the stairs had not been 
conducted along the outside of it, by which they could escape.’ 
Vol. IL. p. 244. 

Mr. Burder’s would seem to be an easier and more satisfactory 
method of elucidating the text. He gives in his‘ Oriental cus- 
toms,”’ the following extract from Willyams’s “ Vo age up the 
Mediterranean:” ‘ The houses in this country are all flat-roofed 
and communicate with each other: a person there might proceed 
to the city walls, and escape into the country, without coming 
down into the street.* Speedy flight is the object of our Lord’s 
recommendation; and this would be much more practicable in the 
latter case, than in the former. 

These copious volumes comprise a very ample collection of ma- 
terials for the illustration of the Scriptures, and are well adapted 
for the use of those who are engaged in the work of public religious 
instruction; for whose benefit they are chiefly intended by the Au- 
thor, having been originally prepared for the students under his 
care. It is, indeed, a work which must interest and gratify every 
reader who makes the intelligent perusal of the Scriptures an ob- 
ject of his attention. The Pe, ny admit of compression, the Au- 
thor’s style being rather diffuse. His diction is on the whole per- 
spicuous, though not free from blemishes: we have ‘future,’ for 
subsequent; * plenty’ for plentiful; and some other Scoticisms. 
Clemins Peedagogus, (Vol. II. p. 108.) is to us a novel personage. 
The bunch of grapes from Eschol, (Vol. I. p. 283.) is represented 
as requiring the strength of two men to bear it. The mode of 
its conveyance, “ between two. ip a staff,” we should rather ima- 

ine to have been adopted in order to preserve the fruit from be- 
ing crushed. The Chaldee Paraphrast does not describe the mi- 
nisters of religion as engaged, since the coming of Christ, in teach- 
ing the people and conducting the affairs of the church, (Vol. I. 

. 159.) An Index of Texts Illustrated, concludes the work. An 
Tides of Subjects would have been a useful addition. 





The annals of Newmarket record instances of horses that have 
literally outstri pped the wind, as is proved from accurate calcu- 
lations. The celebrated Childers was commemorated in particularas 
the swiftest of his tribe. He was known to have run near a mile 
in a minute: and to have cleared the course in Newmarket, which 
is only 400 yards short of four miles in 6 minutes and 40 seconds; 
running at the rate of 823 feet in the space ofa second. Of nearly 
equal fame is the character of Eclipse, whose strength was said to 
be greater, and hisswiftness scarcely inferior.—Shaw’s Gen. Zool. 


* Vol. II. No. 1210. 
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ON CRANIOSCOPY, CRANIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, &c.* 
By Sir Tosy Ticxterosy, Bart. 
[From Blackwood’s Magazine. | 
Counsel for the Prosecution. 


a Gentlemen of the Jury, this cause here 
' Depends not on the truth of witnesses, 





i As was the case some hundred years ago, 
% Before the days of Justice Tickletobius; 
’ But upon statute 4th of George the Fourth.— 
Compare this villain’s head with what you know 
Of bumps, that all agree denote a thief; 
And if there’s a righteous skull-cap in the box, 
(And I must not suppose it otherwise, ) 
| I have no fear but you’ll give verdict, ‘* Guilty.”’ 
+ Counsel for the Prisoner. 
Look at that bump, my lord, upon his head; \ 
Pray feel its brother, on the other side; 
; And say if, in the range of possibilities, 
. This poor man here could either rob or steal, 
And bear such striking marks of rigid virtue. 
Ye gentlemen of Jury, feel your heads, 
And if there is a knob upon your skulls 
(Uniess mayhap the rudiments of horns, ) 
That bears more honest seeming, then will I 
Give up this much wrong’d man to punishment. 


Justinary Records for the year 1996. 


As almost every individual inthis ancient city who can read 
has lately had an opportunity of judging of the infallibility of the 
doctrine which measures the powers of our minds by the bumps 
upon our skulls, from the accurate examination of the head of the un- 
fortunate individual who lately forfeited his life to the laws of his 
country, by one so eminently qualified to form an accurate opinion 
on the subject, [ trust I shall be pardoned for dedicating a few 
pages to a theme which I have been compelled to hear illustrated 
in every company. 

There seems now little doubt, from the learned publications 
of our own countrymen, that every prevalent bent of mind or 
brain (for brain without mind is a very useless article indeed) deve- 
lops itself by a corresponding increase of the bony case which is 
supposed to contain the thinking apparatus, and that an exam- 

* Cranioscopy means the inspection of the cranium, and Craniology, a dis- 
course on the cranium. Phrenology is derived from the Greek noun ¢psvas, 
mind, or rather perhaps from ¢peveris, mentis delirium; the same root from 
which our common English word phrenzy takes its rise, and which signifies, 
according to Dr. Johnson, on the authority of Milton, madness, frantickness. 
The Scotish writers on this subject, with the characteristic good sense of 
their countrymen, prefer the appropriate term phrenology to the less signifi- 
cant terms employed by the cranial philosophers of the south or the fathers 
of skull science on the continent. Phrenitis in the nosological systems of 
Sauvages and Cullen, I need scarcely remark, is a cognate word. 
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ination of the head of any one by those in the secret, is sure to de- 
tect the prevailing character of the individual, from the external 
swellings or bumps upon his skull. This is the system of those 
renowned Wiscoverers, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and of their illus- 
trators in this country; and any one who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine it by the test of experiment, will soon find that this hypo- 
thesis of human action is admirably calculated for the subsequent 
improvement of our species. My chief objection to it is, that it 
does not go far enough, and that in the thirty-three great divisions 
in the map of the osseous covering of the centre of nervous ener- 
gy, room has not been found for thirty-three divisions more. — For 
instance, we know that there are dull, and very stupid, and even 
insane peop in the world; yet there is no organ of stupidity, or 
bump of dulness,—no rise or depression to designate the sane 
from the insane,—the crack-brained theorist from the cool inves- 
tigator. Now, that there must, in some skulls at least, be tremen- 
dous bumps of folly and gullibility, (gullibilitiveness, I believe, 
should be the word) the writings of Spurzheim and his followers 
afford abundant and most melancholy proof. 

The intimate connection which subsists between the stomach 
and the brain, so well known to medical men from the intolerable 
headachs which arise from repletion and indigestion, also well de- 
serves the notice of some great man, capable of working up the 
idea into a system. The facts which have come under my own 
notice, have long impressed me with the belief, that there is more 
mind in the belly than most people are aware of. There is no say - 
ing what effect even diet may have on the production of genius; and 
it would be premature, in the present state of our knowledge on 
this point, to offer any conjectures as to the share which breakfast, 
dinner, and supper may have had in the elicitation of works, hith- 
erto attributed to the head alone. 

Without entering into the merits of these rival hypotheses, or 
of the more probable one of Lavater, that the prevailing habits of 
thought givea characteristic tone to the whole physiognomy, I ma 
be permitted to state, that the production of genius is a muc 
more philosophical subject of inquiry than the indications of it 
or the want of them in a person already formed, and where the 
utmost that can be expected from the knowledge is, some minute 
regulations for checking or improving what can only be checked 
or improved to a very limited extent. These indications, then, of 
the hitherto barren theory of Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, and Company, 
I now purpose to turn to some practical account. 

It is a well-known fact, that the human cranium may be mould- 
ed, in early infancy, into any conceivable shape, from the elastic na- 
ture of the bones of which it is formed. Every medical practi- 
tioner, from Hippocrates and Celsus down to Abraham Posset 
the apothecary, is aware of this fact; and it is equally well ascer- 
tained, that several tribes of savages take their distinctive mark 
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from the form of the skull. It is fashionable among one tribe, for 
instance, to wear their brain in a case shaped like a sugar-loaf, 
while others prefer to have their terminating prontinence mould- 
ed in imitation of a cocoanut. And I have little doubt, when 
the interior of the African continent is better known, that na- 
tions wil] be found with their craniums compressed into forms 
still more unaccountable.* The mere mention of these undoubt- 
ed facts, when coupled with the knowledge of the functions of the 
brain derived from the writings of Gall, Spurzheim, and their Bri- 
tish disciples, must awaken, in the minds of philosophic observ- 
ers ideas of the perfectibility of the human race, and the concentra- 
tion and expansion of the powers of the human mind, which may 
make the golden age of the old world, or the Millenium of the 
present, an event within the reach of ordinary life, and perfectly 
practicable in the next generation. 

I know the envy generally attached to the promulgator of a 
new discovery; and I should not have dared, did a court of inqui- 
sition exist in this country, perhaps even to hint at the generaliza- 
tion of facts collected by the great men who have gone before me 
in the road of discovery. But if the scheme I have now to propose 
be taken up by Parliament in their next session, I pledge myself, 
(the principles of Gall and Spurzheim retaining their infallibility,) 
gradually to lessen by its means the annual amount of crime in 
this country, and in the course of thirty years, the eommon term 
for a generation of human beings, to banish it entirely from Great 
Britain. | 

As itis of considerable importance, however, and as it may pre- 
vent the honour of my discovery from being appropriated by 
others, and save a world of literary controversy about priority 
of ideas, I beg to mention, that the idea came into my organ 
ofinventiveness on the twenty-fifth of July, one thousand eighthun- 
dred and twenty-one, ten minutes after eleven o’clock at night, and 
that it entered into my very marked organ of benevolence in less 
than three minutes after. As all the circumstances which lead 
to any very notable discovery are of service in tracing the fi- 
liation of ideas, [ may further remark, that it was after a careful 
perusal ot the Phrenological notices regarding Haggart’s head at- 
tached to the end of that murderer’s narrative, and the very satis- 
factory illustration of that almost prophetic art, which can, by 
manipulation typify a thrice-condemned convictas a remarkable 
culprit, before he is actually hanged! My supper this evening con- 
sisted of a plate of strawberries, (very small ones,) and about 
the eighth part of an ounce, by estimation, of Scotish Parmasan, viz, 
ewe-milk cheese.—Thus much for the ascertainment of my dis- 
covery, which I have little doubt, will add a few leaves more to 

*The relation which Shakspere puts into the mouth of Othello, of 


‘“¢ men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” may turn out to be 
a veritable fact. Othello, it will be observed, was a native of Africa. 
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the already flourishing laurel which already encircles the head of 
Sir Tobias Tickletobseus, Baronet. 

As all the organs of thought and volition are as distinctly laid 
down in the cranial map of Gall and Spurzheim as the position of 
the Isle of May, or the Bell Rock, in the charts of the coast of 
Scotland,—and as I have already demonstrated the practicability 
of compressing the cranial bones, at an early age, into any con- 
ceivable form,—nothing more is required, to give a new and de- 
finite direction to the thoughts and feelings of the next generation 
than to mould the infant head toa given form, by the simple ap- 
plication of an unyielding metal head-dress, formed so as only to 
permit the enone of the required organs. These metal 
caps might be moulded from the heads of those whose ruling pas- 
sions were most strongly marked: and, continuing them of the 
same form, they might be made of increasing sizes, so as to suit 
every shade of pire from puling infancy to the full grown man. 

If the elevation of the skull, at a certain part, be occasioned by 
the development of a particular organ situated under it, (and 
this has been clearly demonstrated by Dr. Spurzheim, and his 
Scotish disciples,) there can be nothing more easy in nature or in 
the brass and iron manufactures, than te furnish metal caps, which, 
by repressing the growth of the injurious, and encouraging the ex- 
_ pansion of the good affections, would inevitably make all the fu- 
ture generations of Britons to think and act alike for the common 
welfare. For instance, were the protestant succession wished to 
be secured to the descendants of the present reigning family, let 
the royal infants be provided, from their births, with iron caps 
with a large vacancy for amativeness and philoprogenitiveness 
in which these organs might shoot up to the utmost luxuriance, 
and if the organs of benevolence and righteousness, (why not bene- 
volentiveness and righteousiveness, Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim?) 
were thought necessary in sovereigns, their growth might be en- 
couraged at the expense of the other organs of less public value 
—as selflovativeness and covetiveness. Repressing the disposition 
to furtiveness and secretiveness in the next generation, the cause of 
one class of crimes would be instantly done away. Allow not the 
organs of destructiveness and combativeness to expand their bony 
covering, and war and ruin will be banished from the land. When 
the means of subsistence become too scanty for the existing popu- 
lation, let the organs of amativeness and philoprogenitiveness have 
no room for display in the head dresses of the young, and the 
next generation will live and die in hopeless virginity and unre- 
garded celibacy. ‘The organ of public approbation might make all 
the gentlemen in the public thces, now so handsomely paid for 
their trouble, think themselves fully requited for their services by 
a vote of thanks, were this organ to be exclusively encouraged in 
the children of the present incumbents. A strict attention to the 
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My organ of righteousness, might sweep away at once all the expensive 
By establishments of courts, judges, and lawyers: and the due produc- 
vi j tion of the org ns of veneration and benevolence, might save our 


bss successors, in less than thirty years, the expense of churches, and 
3 the payment of tithes. And were other nations not to adopt the great 
‘4 discovery now promulgated, and it were necessary to have a stand- 
a i ing army kept up, one or two hundred thousand children, with 
ae steel caps which should allow only the organs of combativeness and 
t destructiveness to enlarge in their infant craniums, would place 
vhs the country in perfect safety from the danger of foreign invasion; 
: Y while a due proportion of the organ of determinativeness in our 
ie peasantry and mechanics might make our subjugation a matter of 
absolute impossibility. 

In short, the thirty-three divisions into which the skull is arranged 
and the thirty-three propensities corresponding to these divisions, 
may be so modified, by adopting metal cases for the coverin 
. of the heads of the young, as to produce any quantity of talent 
‘ required. The Parliament have only to pass an act, ordering a 
! sufficient number of these skull-moulds to og made, of various si- 
zes, for the use of every parish; and to make it felony, without 
benefit of clergy, for the next generation to be without them, at 
least till the wished-for organs have sufficiently displayed them- 
selves. Of the effects of this discovery upon the future fate of the 
world, nobody who possesses one bump out of the thirty-three can 
allow himself to doubt. The extravagance of one sovereign might 
easily be made up in the penuriousness of his successor; and indeed 
the measure, by a little care on the part of the parish officers, might 
make the least wise of the next generation equal to Newton or 
Bacon, and the least eloquent not inferior to Cicero or Demos- 
thenes. In fact, the world might be made, in less than a century, 
to advance further in intellectual and moral improvement than 
it has done for the last five thousand years. Wars, and the rav- 
ages of war, might be made for ever to cease; and the multiplied 
and varied generations of mankind, might, without rivalry, walk 
their round upon the stage of life, free from the irritations of pas- 
sion, and from every stain of moral turpitude which could either 
embitter their wanderings in time, or lessen their hopes of immor- 
tality. Then should we have professors of anatomy and butchers 
(to use a common metaphorical expression,) born with the knife in 
their teeth; lecturers on every branch of science calculated to ac- 
quire the necessary information from their cradles; or, what perhaps 
would be still better, the metal caps might be constructed so as to al- 
low no faculty to expand beyond the mediocrity of hopeless dul- 
ness, or absolute stupidity; and then the money now expended in the 
education of the young, in cultivating faculties unmarked, perhaps 
unexisting, in the bony covering of the cogitative pulp, might be 
applied to more hopeful and necessary purposes. 


=, 
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Having laid the basis of my great discovery before the public, 
I now proceed to some of the minor details. The great matter at 
the first commencement of the plan would be, to provide accurate 
models of skulls, with the required organs properly displayed, for 
the purpose of having caps made of all sizes to suit the growth of 
the infant cranium. A search in the tombs of great men, whose 
excellence in any art or science was known and ascertained, 
might in this view be attended with very beneficial consequences; 
but as in cemeteries where thousands are annually buried, the 
confusion of skulls and bodies is such in a few years, that one 
would not be able to identify even their own bones, the effects 
to be derived from skulls drawn from this source, could never be 
accurately depended on. — It has therefore struck me, that a more 
certain way of procuring models would be to have them from the 
craniums of existing talent where talent is wanted, or from the 
head-pieces of patriotism and incorruptible integrity, if any such 
should be found to exist in the country. In my speculations on 
this subject, I at first thought that removing the integuments from 
the outside of the ess covering, or scalping our celebrated 
countrymen for the purpose of making casts from the bones of 
their heads, would be sufficient; but as anatomists assert that 
skulls are not every where of the same thickness, there may ex- 
ist bumps and depressions on which the talents depend, only to 
to be discovered by an internal examination of the shell after the 
removal of the kernel. It is not too much to expect, therefore, 
that the possessors of those craniums which have made a noise in 
the world, or which have been the cause of the celebrity of their 
proprietors, may leave them as a legacy to their admiring coun- 
trymen; but it would be far more patriotic, certainly, were they 
now to give them up to the modeller, before old age evaporates 
the cranial contents, or an additional deposit of osseous matter 
fills up some of the cavities on which eminence depends. The 
Duke of Wellington, for instance, the first general in Europe, and 
who has so often hazarded his life for the benefit of his a 
would, I am certain, have no objection to have his body shortened a 
few inches to promote so ant od, and thus be the matrimof a 
hundred future Wellingtons; and I feel quite confident that none of 
our own celebrated countrymen, and we have a good many, would 
hesitate for one moment to sacrifice their heads to the future and 
certain improvement of their native land. In place of one Stewart, 
and one Scott, (at present the brightest luminaries in our Scotish 
horizon,) we might, in a few years, have hundreds of the one, and 
thousands of the other;- ad. rovided we were wise enough to 
keep the models in our hands, (for they have no sueh heads in 
any other come an era in Scotish literature might arrive, far 
more splendid than the age that boasted of Hume, Smith, and 


Robertson. Or, say that the worthy managers of our city corpo- 
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rations, and the Sheriffs of our counties, were to lay their heads 
together, and resolve to deny county and civic privileges to every 
one who should not choose to have their children’s heads cramped 
into these approved models; and if the General Assembly of our 
National Church should add the weight of their influence to the 
scheme, and deny church-privileges to the nonconformists, I have 
little doubt that the native enterprise of our countrymen, guided 
by such craniums, would soon acquire the government of the 
world, and lay the foundation of an empire of greater extent, and 
of infinitely more power, than any that has yet existed. 

It has been objected, | believe, to the system of Gall, Spurzheim, 
and Company, that its direct tendency is to lead to the doctrine of 
Materialism; but I see no just grounds for the objection. If the 
soul is independent of the body, and if the bumps and depressions 
on the human cranium be the work of this invisible agent, it should 


rather, I think, afford evidence of its independent power that it 


can make room for the display of its peculiar faculties, without 
consulting the mass of matter or the bones where it is supposed to 
have its temporary residence. But as all the demonstrations of 
soul are only known to us through the medium of body, it is ab- 
surd to say that we can know any thing of this divine essence, 
excepting in connexion with its corporeal seat. Wine is wine, 
whether in a hogshead, a flask, or one of Day and Martin’s black- 
ing-bottles; and soul is soul whether we suppose its seat to be in 
the belly, the head, or the feet. Was ever a philosopher heard 
of, who could invent theories, or illustrate facts, without the as- 
sistance of his stomach, and the apparatus contained in his thoracic 
ay and does not a cannon-shot pings > the breast put a stop 
as effectual to the operations of soul, as if it had been directed to 
the head? All that phrenologists say is, that particular powers of 
mind or soul have been proved to manifest themselves in peculiar 
developments of the bones of the head; and all that I say is, that 
by my glorious invention, (as I have no doubt it will be termed 
by after ages,) the growth and development of these bones may, 
in early life, from their yielding quality, be made to accommodate 
themselves to the display of any required faculty of mind. 

There is a strong argument from analogy, which may be here 
mentioned in illustration of the doctrine now propounded, Trees, 
it is well known when left to take their own mode of growing, al ways 
delight to luxuriate in the wild irregularity of ansbepals and un- 
pruned branches; though it is quite well known to the skilful 
gardener that they can be made to assume the form of a fan or a 
cone on walls, or expand horizontally on espaliers, at the pleasure 
of their early instructors, and still, after all, be trees, and bear fruit 
better than in their wild uneducated state. Now, I will not do my fel- 
low-creatures the injustice to suppose, that they are less suscep- 
tible of cultivation than plum or cherry-trees; or that the bony 
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covering of their thirty-three propensities is harder than holl, or 
boxwood, or more untractable than the teak or “ knotted oak,’ 
But further illustration is unnecessary; the very mention of the 
circumstance must carry conviction to the mind of the unpreju- 
diced observer of nature. 

[t may be objected to the magnificent discovery now enuncia- 
ted, that the soul may not choose to occupy a habitation moulded 
to a certain shape, and that, if forced to reside in a house she* 
does not like, she may sit sullenly in ber cell, and disappoint the 
hopes of those most interested in her future display. ‘That this 
may happen in one case out of a thousand may be considered as 
possible; though it is not very likely that the occupier of a com- 
mon-place rotundity would be content to lose the pleasure of 
thinking like Newton or Bacon, merely out of dogged morose- 
ness, which would hurt no body but itself. But even were this 
case to be more common than can be supposed, the certainty of 
preventing the growth of evil propensities is sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the loss which society might sustain from this cause; 
and, to carry on the allusion to the training of plants, the manure 
of education which wouid in many cases be applied to heads al- 
ready predisposed to excellence, might raise their possessors to 
such heights of knowledge, that the average of the whole — 
tion might be equal to a Locke, and not inferior to a Pope. or 
Addison. 

It is impossible for one mind to conceive all the objections 
which may be made by the ignorant, or those who are so wedded 
to old notions as to consider no innovations as improvements. 
But it would ill become the projector of so agniigabt a plan 
for the future, not to suggest something likewise that ma pa og 
ate the existing race of human beings, and at least banish vice and 
crime, if it do nothing more, from our native country. If the 
prevailing disposition of mind can be infallibly ascertained, ac- 
cording to Phrenologists, by the examination of the outside of the 
head, might not the British Parliament do something worse than 
pass an act, which shall oblige all individuals of this empire, of 
whatever age to submit their rotundities to the required examina- 


* By the bye, why is the soul always of the feminine gender, and the 
miud neuter? 


The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn-dagger and defies its point. 


Hark they whisper!—Angels say, 
Sister Spirit, come away? 


I hope some of those metaphysical writers, who bewilder themselves and 
confound others, by the indiscriminate use of the terms soul, mind, brain, 
thinking principle, and so forth, would answer the question. My own 
soul, [am convinced, is an independent masculine spirit, which shall sur- 


vive long after the pulpy attributes and bony faculties of phrenological 
minds shall be crumbled in dust. 


MARCH 1823,——no 251. 27 
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tion; and those found with organs hurtful to the community could 
then be separated from their general mass, and prevented from dis- 
turbing the peace of society by their furtive or murderous propen- 
sities? Crime would thus be crushed in the bud, and the infant 
murderer, or the confirmed thief, might pay the forfeit of their 
intended crimes long before their little arms were able to wield 
a rush, or their eyes distinguish one species of property from ano- 
ther. The grown up wicked people might be put to death with- 
out mercy, for the safety of the good; or, if this were thought too 
cruel, they might be transported, at the expense of the Societies 
for the Suppression of Vice, to our new settlements on Melville 
Island, where their ingenuity might have room for its display in 
contesting with the arctic bear and fox the right of property i each 
other’s bodies. Were this “consummation,” so “ devoutly to be 
wished,” to take place, a committee of Gall and Spurzheim’s fol- 
lowers in London, and the same in Edinburgh, superintended by 
their publishing disciples, might be established, for the purpose of 
picking out all the Siataabers of we with villainous propen- 
sities, previous to their shipment, and the British millennium might 
instantly commence, by the shutting up for ever of those recep- 
tacles of vice and misery, the Newgates and Bridewells, and pri- 
son-houses of every denomination. 

As in every great revulsion of public opinion or change of pub- 
lic sentiment, certain classes are sure to suffer, the opposition to 
the measure from those interested in the existence of crime, or 
who derive their chief support from the commission of vice, might 
be overcome by granting them annuities equal to the amount of 
their annual profits. Or, if this should be thought to fall too heavy 
on the national income, the measure might be partially delayed 
till the present race of office-holders wore out. Leaving a few 
culprits in every county for a certain limited period, the criminal 
courts and the officers of police, the keepers of jails, and the public 
executioner, would have no more reason to complain of the stag- 
nation of trade, than other honest dealers in mercantile commo- 
dities for a long time past. 

In those cases where the bumps on the skull do not form an in- 
fallible criterion (for it must be allowed that this mode of judging 
of propensities sometimes fails) the assistance of those acute ob- 
servers of human nature, the Bond Street and Police officers, 
ought to be called in, before deciding sg upon a moral delin- 
quency; and, as a last resource, a jury of Spurzheimists would 
settle the matter in a way not to be called in question. Though 
the examination of the skulls of great men has, in a few cases, 
thrown discredit on the theory, by even the most acute phrenolo- 
gists sometimes finding the cranium of a thief to belong to the 
most beneficent person, and a murderer’s bump on a head over- 
flowing with the “milk of human kindness,” yet these are but 
exceptions to the general rule——mere tricks of nature to perplex 
philosophers. It is a very ill constructed theory indeed, that can 
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not explain things much more perplexing, and fortunately here 
the explanation is not difficult. In craniums of this sort, the or- 
gans undisplayed possess sufficient control over the exter- 
nally prominent ones to counteract their mischievous tendency; 
and although the head of Shakspere, examined by the doctrines 
of the craniologists, palpably wants all the organs which should 
have contributed to form a mind capable of « exhausting worlds 
and imagining new ones;”—although Milton, by the same theory, 
looks very like as if he could steal a horse; Dryden might be mis- 
taken for the keeper of a country ale-house; and Swift, Pope, and 
wis as three fellows whom it would be unsafe to meet upon an 
unfrequented road;—although Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. Adam 
Smith, according to Spurzheim and Co., may be set down as tai- 
lors in no great estimation; Joseph Addison as an irreclaimable 
rake; David Hume and Edward Gibbon as portly coachmen, with 
heads as smooth as the hind-quarters of their horses;-—yet all 
these I insist are but exceptions to the general rule, and are by no 
means to be considered as of any consequence in the estimation 
of the phrenitic or phrenological hypothesis. 

To conclude, (for I do not wish to exhaust the subject,) it may 
be mentioned, as an additional argument for the introduction of 
metal caps, or mind-regulators, that the heads, where no superior 
purpose was required, might be formed so as better to suit the 
various occupations of men than those in common use. Might 
not the person intended as a teacher of mathematics, for ebntahe; 
have his seat of thought moulded into the shape of a triangle, a cone, 
a cylinder, or any other form which might be of use to him in 
his demonstrations of Euclid, and thus save the trouble of tracin 
illustrative diagrams? those intended to carry weights on this 
part of their bodies might have the upper surface of the cranium 
formed into a horizontal plane; while soldiers intended for pa- 
rade, might have it elongated to a cone or cylinder, which would 
add some inches to their stature. But these details I willingly 
leave to the committee of parliament, who willj have to arrange 
the provisions of the bill; only suggesting, as it is my own discove- 
ry, that the act should be intitled, both in the warrant of the mo- 
ney which I am sure to receive from parliament, and the Journals of 
the House, “An act for hastening the British Millennium, and 
for the revival of the Golden age.” 





Sculpture.—John Gibson, an English sculptor, now studying 
at Rome, is likely to rise to eminence in his profession, and to be~ 
come a conspicuous ornament of British art. Sir G. Beaumont 
has just given him a commission to execute in marble his exqui- 
site groupe of Psyche borne by Zephyrus, the model of which is 
now the admiration of all who pretend to virtu. Canova has been | 
warm in his commendation of this performance, in "a te: pp of § 


which, the artist’s studio is become a lounge for all the fashionables 
at Rome. 
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MONTGOMERY’S POEMS.* 


The name of the amiable and respected author of these volumes 
has for many years been familiar to the public: and, we may add, 
the attention bestowed on his writings is, at least, creditable to 
the age in which we live. Mr. Montgomery may, therefore, we 
think, rest assured, that the reputation he deservedly enjoys in 
his poetical career, will not, like that of some of our more fa- 
shionable poets, be ephemeral, but will prove secure and perma- 
nent as its foundation has been laid in the best affections of the 
people. No living poet has more uniformly devoted his powers 
to subjects of a devotional tendency, and of a pure and lofty char- 
acter—has shown more tenderness and spirituality of feeling—in 
short, has sacrificed so litfle to the prejudices and passions of 
mankind, without exhibiting the least subservience, in order to 
secure to himself that share of popularity which is so gratifying, 
and even necessary to a poetical disposition. If he has not, on 
the whole, met with the same flattering reception which some of 
his more highly favoured brethren owe to a generous and indul- 
gent class of readers, he should remember with whom he has had 
to compete—their numbers and also the profusion of their writ- 
ings: he may likewise contrast, in his own mind, the nature and 
moral character of his works, with the splendour and brilliancy of 
such of theirs as have most powerfully excited general attention. 
Observing, however, through how many editions some of the con- 
stituent parts of the volumes before us have passed, we deny that 
Mr. Montgomery is to be regarded, in any respect, as an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for public favour; neither do we see why he 
ought to allow any thing like the idea of disappointment ever to 
disturb his thoughts. On the contrary, he should rise above cher- 
ishing those desponding and cheerless anticipations, which he 
occasionally expresses, as where he speaks of appearing before the 
public “ with many apprehensions, and with small hopes.” We 
do not indeed say that he ought to be indifferent to the voice of 
he criticism, but he knows too much with regard to it to give 

imself up to apprehensions like these, which must have the effect 
of checking sideivdae and resolutions that should be “free as the 
wind.” His early pieces, it is well known, were harshly and wan- 
tonly assailed in one quarter; but still they made their way to 
favour, in spite of the ill-natured, and ill-timed predictions of his 
reviewer; and therefore, unless it may, in any respect, have affect- 
ed the author, so as to dispirit his mind, we cannot bring ourselves 
to think that the attack was followed with either any lasting or 
any very injurious effects. He certainly had sufficient power to 
retaliate, but it was well that he showed a Christian-like forbear- 


* The poetical works of James Montgomery. London: Longman & 
Co. 1822. 3 vols. 12mo. | 

Songs of Zion; being imitations of Psalms, by James Montgomery, 
London, 1822. 12mo. Pp. 153. 
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ance; and we have not a doubt that the cruelty and the injustice 
of the offensive criticism, have long since been forgiven, if not 
forgotten, by the mild and amiable spirit of our author. 

We have no intention to examine and criticise the contents of 
all the volumes named at the head of this article. Most of them 
have been for several years before the public, and experienced, 
as we have already said, the applause to which they were enti- 
tled. He modestly says, with respect to them:— 


‘* O for soft winds and clement showers— 
I seek not fruit, I planted flowers.” 


We cannot however, help thinking that Mr. Montgomery has 
not been altogether very fortunate in the choice of subjects for 
his larger poems. It is true, that, in one way or other, they refer 
to some great moral or important event, in which the best inter- 
ests and feelings of mankind ought to be engaged; but they are 
not of a nature to draw general and undivided attention. 

His latest volume, Greentanp, is a subject, for instance, that 
might be supposed sufficiently barren, as the icebound shores of 
that desolate and inhospitable land are not peculiarly rich in po- 
eticalassociation. Although the poet describes with great fidelity, 
and not less spirit, the remarkable scenery and most matte and 
splendid phenomena of the Arctic Regions,—it is as vain for an 
author to struggle with the difficulties which a subject of this na- 
ture presents, as it would be to look for variety where the same 
uniform and unchanging scene of desolation meets the eye of the 
beholder. He endeavours however, and not without some effect, 
to heighten the interest, by connecting it with the fate of the three 
Moravian Missionaries who first ventured to explore that distant 
land, and carry the news of salvation to the few and ignorant in- 
habitants, in the year 1734.—The poem opens with these beautiful 
lines, descriptive of a vessel gliding silently through the waters 
ona night of unclouded loveliness. 


‘* The moon is watching in the sky; the stars 
Are swiftly wheeling on their golden cars; 
Ocean, outstretch’d with infinite expanse, 
Serenely slumbers in a glorious trance; 

The tide, o’er which no troubling spirits breathe, 
Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath; 

Where, poised as in the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and ship below appear; 

A double image pictured on the deep, 

The vessel o’er its shadow seems to sleep; 

Yet, like the hosts of heaven that never rest, 
With evanescent motion to the west, 

The pageant glides through loneliness and night, 
And leaves behind a rippling wake of light.”’ 


And the progress of this voyage is no less finely narrated, thus 
affording full scope for incidents.of a pleasing and appropriate 
nature:—for instance, such lines as these— 
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‘¢ Which makes us feel, in dreariest solitude 
Affinity with all that breathe renew’d—”’ 


‘* Now a dark speck, but brightening as it flies, 
A vagrant sea-iowl glads their eager eyes; 
How lovely from the narrow deck to see 

The meanest link of nature’s family, 


come home to the feelings of every one who has ever traversed 
“the pathless ocean.” 

But with regard to the history of the ancient Norwegian colo- 
nies, which are said to have existed on both shores of Greenland, 
the retrospects which he takes of the history of the Unitas Fra- 
trum, or society of Moravian Brethren, and of their disinterested 
and unwearied exertions in the cause of Christianity—we may re- 
mark, that, however well adapted to be introduced as episodes, 
they are not equally so to form the staple commodity of a large 
poem. Nothing can exceed the interest with which we read of 
the sufferings, the voluntary privations, and the extraordinary 
zeal and devotion, shown by the united Brethren on all occasions, 
as narrated in their own simple and unadorned annals. The 
display to us the pure spirit by which they were actuated, and 
the ennobling end of all their endeavours. We find them leav- 
ing their country, their friends, and their habitations—sojourning 
among the poorest and most abject of the human race—undergo- 
ing all eee and difficulties—braving the unmitigated severi- 
ty of climates within the Polar Circle—as well as the burning 
heats of the deserts of Africa—yet cheerful, resigned, and dili- 

ent, in:the cause to which they had devoted themselves. Mr. 
Maaeeiees could not be ignorant of the deep interest which 
every one must feel who peruses the volumes of Krantz, or any 
other of their historians; and therefore, we think, acted wisely in 
not proceeding, as was his first intention, to the completion of 
that poem. 

For ourselves, although the “ World before the Flood,” the 
most perfect of his works, is a noble performance, we confess we 
like Mr. Montgomery best in his smaller compositions, which 
unite a high and dignified tone of moral feeling with great ten- 
derness, and much depth and richness of imagination. We need 
not enlarge on this subject, as his minor poems either are, or 
ought to be, familiar with every reader of modern literature; but 
we cannot resist copying out a few stanzas from some of them, 
as specimens of his style and manner. From his earlier volume, 
the subject of so much unmerited abuse, we shall give a few lines. 
The stanza is certainly not well suited to a long poem, but it is 
written with great energy and spirit, and has been considered in 
the light of a metrical experiment. 


WANDERER’S DAUGHTER. 


‘‘ When poor Albert died, no prayer 
Call’d him back to hated life; 
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O that I had perish’d there, 
Not his widow, but his wife!” 


WANDERER. 


‘“‘ Dare my daughter thus repine? 
Albert! answer from above: 

Tell me—are these infants thine, 
Whom their mother does not love?”’ 


WANDERER’S DAUGHTER. 


‘¢ Does not love!-—my father hear! 
Hear me, or my heart will break! 
Dear is life, but only dear, 

For my parent’s, children’s sake. 


Bow’d to heaven’s mysterious will, 
Iam worthy yet of you; 
Yes! I am a mother still, 
Though I feel a widow too!” 


From the same volume, we select one of the shorter poems, as 
being quite characteristic of the author. It is entitled Tue 
Common Lot, and reminds us of a still finer poem in one of his 
later volumes, written on seeing the picture of an unknown 


lady. 


‘Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man: and wHo was HE’ 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 


‘¢ Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown: 
His name has perish’d from the earth, 
This truth survives alone:— 


** That joy and grief, and hope and fear’, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast; 

His bliss and wo,—a smile and tear! 
—Oblivion hides the rest. 


* The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits, rise and fall; 

We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


‘* He suffered—but his pangs are o’er; 
Enjoyed—but his delights are fled; 

Had friends—his friends survive no more; 
And foes,—his foes are dead. 


‘‘ He loved,—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 

O she was fair!—but naught could save 

Her beauty from the tomb. 


‘“‘ He saw whatever thou hast seen; 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee; 
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He was,.—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


‘‘ The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon; and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


‘‘ The clouds and sunbeams o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 

No vestige where they flew. 


‘* The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of uim afford no other trace 

Than this,—THERE LIVED A MAN!” 


We shall next copy his matchless poem, Tuer Cast-away-Suir, 
suggested by the loss of the Blenheim, commanded by Sir ‘Thomas 
Trowbridge, which was separated from the vessel under its con- 
voy, during a storm in the Indian Ocean; and we do so, because 
we think there is not a more exquisite and affecting poem of the 
kind in the English language. 


‘¢ A vessel sail’d from Albion’s shore, 
To utmost India bound, 

Its crest a hero’s pendant bore, 
With broad sea-laurels crown’d. 

In many a fierce and noble fight, 
Though foil’d on that Egyptian night,* 
When Gallia’s host was drown’d, 
And Netson o’er his country’s foes, 

Like the destroying angel rose, 


‘* A gay and gallant company, 
With shouts that rend the air, 
For warrior-wreaths upon the sea, 
Their joyful brows prepare; 
But many a maiden’s sigh was sent, 
And many a mother’s blessing went, 
And many a father’s prayer, 
With that exulting ship to sea, 
With that undaunted company. 


‘* The Deep, that, like a cradled child, 
In breathing slumber lay, 
More warmly blush‘’d, more sweetly smil’d, 
As rose the kindling day; 
Through Ocean’s mirror, dark and clear, 
Reflected clouds and skies appear 
In morning’s rich array; 


* Trowbridge was one of Nelson’s captains at the battle of the Nile, but his ship 
unfortunately ran aground as he was bearing down on the enemy. 
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The land is lost, the waters glow, 
’Tis heaven above, around, below. 


‘* Majestic o’er the sparkling tide, 
See the tall vessel sail, 
With swelling wings, in shadowy pride, 
A swan before the gale; 
Deep-laden merchants rode behind; — 
But, fearful of the fickle wind, 
Britannia’s cheek grew pale, 
When, lessening through the flood of light, 
Their leader vanished from her sight. 


‘‘ Oft had she hail’d its trophied prow, 
Victorious from the war; 

And banner’d mast, that would not bow, 
Though riv’n with many a scar; 

Oft had her oaks their tribute brought 

To rib its flanks, with thunder fraught; 
But late her evil star 

Had curs’d it on its homeward way,— 

‘The spoiler shall become the prey.’ 


** Thus warn’d, Britannia’s anxious heart 
Throbb’d with prophetic wo, 
When she beheld that ship depart, 
A fair ill-omen’d show! 
So views the mother, through her tears, 
The daughter of her hopes and fears, 
When hectic beauties glow 
On the frail cheek, where sweetly bloom 
The roses of an early tomb. 


‘‘ No fears the brave adventurers knew; 
Peril and death they spurn’d; 

Like full fledged eagles forth they flew: 
Jove’s birds, that proudly burn’d, 

In battle-hurricanes to wield 

His lightnings on the billowy field; 
And many a look they turn’d 

O’er the blue waste of waves,* to spy 

A Gallic ensign in the sky. 


‘* But not to crush the vaunting foe, 
In combat on the main, 

Nor perish by a glorious blow, 
In mortal triumph slain, 

Was their unutterable fate:— 

That story would the muse relate, 
The song might rise in vain. 

In Ocean’s deepest, darkest bed, 

The secret slumbers with the dead. 


* This expression reminds us of théfine and spirited words in Leyden’s apostro~ 
phe, in his verses on the death of Nelson: 7 


‘¢ Blood of the brave! thou art not lost 
Amidst the waste of waters bine.” 


MARCH, 1823.-—No. 251. 28 
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“‘ On India’s long expecting strand 

Their sails were never furl’d; 

Never on known or friendly land, 

By storms their keel was hurl’d; 
Their native soil no more they trod, 
They rest beneath no hallow’d sod; 

Throughout the living world 
This sole memorial of their lot 
Remains,—they were, and they are not. 


‘iThe Spirit of the Cape * pursued 
Their long and toilsome way; 

At length, in Ocean solitude, 
He sprang upon his prey; 

‘ Havoc!’ the shipwreck-demon cried, 

Loosed all his tempests on the tide, 
Gave all his lightnings play; 

The abyss recoil’d before the blast; 

Firm stood the seamen till the last. 


‘* Like shooting stars, athwart the gloom 
The merchant-sails were sped; 

Yet oft, before its midnight doom, 
They mark’d the high mast-head 

Of that devoted vessel, tost 

By winds and floods, now seen, now lost. 
While every gun-fire spread 

A dimmer flash, a fainter roar; — 

At length they saw, they heard no more. 


** There are, to whom that ship was dear, 
For love and kindred’s sake; 

When these the voice of Rumour hear, 
Their inmost heart shall quake, 

Shall doubt, and fear, and wish, and grieve, 

Believe, and long to unbelieve, 
But never cease to ache; 

Still doom’d, in sad suspense, to bear 

The hope that keeps alive despair.” 


The following lines, which form the Sequet to this fine poem, 
e afterwards made by the admiral’s son to 


relate to the voy 
ascertain the fate of his father. 


‘* He sought his sire from shore to shore, 
He sought him day by day; 

The prow he track’d was seen no more 
Breasting the ocean spray; 

Yet, as the winds his voyage sped, 

He sail’d above his father’s head, 
Unconscious where it lay, 

Deep, deep beneath the rolling main;— 

He sought his sire; he sought in vain. 


* The Cape of Good Hope, formerly called the Cape of Storms,—Sez Camorns* 


Lusiad, book v. 
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‘** Son of the brave! nolonger weep; 
Still with affection true, 

Along the wild disastrous deep, 
Thy father’s course pursue; 

Full in his wake of glory steer, 

His spirit prompts thy bold career, 
His compass guides thee through; 

So, while thy thunders awe the sea, 

Britain shall find thy sire in thee.” 


We can scarcely afford room at present for more than one other 
extract from these volumes of our author’s collected poetry. We 
shall fix on some of the stanzas, of exquisite beauty, inscribed 
to the memory of the Rev. Thomas Spencer of Liverpool, who 


was drowned, while bathing in the tide, on the 5th of August, 
1811, in his twenty-first year. 


‘Oh! there was Onr,—on earth a while 
He dwelt;—but transient as a smile 
That turns into a tear, 
His beauteous image pass’d us by; 
He came, like lightning from the sky, 
He seem’d as dazzling to the eye, 
As prompt to disappear. 


‘¢ Mild, in his undissembling mien, 

Were genius, candour, meekness seen;— 
The lips, that lov’d the truth; 

The single eye, whose glance sublime 

Looked to eternity through time; 

The soul whose hopes were wont to climb 
Above the joys of youth. 


The loveliest star of evening’s strain 
Sets early in the western main, 
And leaves the world in night; 
The brightest star of morning’s host, 
Scarce risen, in brighter beams is lost; 
Thus sunk his form on ocean’s coast, 
Thus sprang his soul to light. 


Who shall forbid the eye to weep, 

That saw him, from the ravening deep, 
Pluck’d like the lion’s prey? 

For ever bow’d his honour’d head, 

The spirit in a moment fled, 

The heart of friendship cold and dead, 
The limbs a wreath of clay. 


* . Revolving his mysterious lot, 
I mourn him, but I praise him not; 
Glory to God be given, 
Who sent him like the radiant bow, 
His covenant of peace to show; 
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Athwart the breaking storm to glow, 
Then vanish into heaven. 


Verses of such captivating beauty require no comment; and we 
must add to them the following lines, on “Tue Carvuocrrrxion, 
imitated from the Italian of Crescimbini,” as we should feel some 
difficulty in — out any sonnet in the English language 
possessed of so much real power and sublimity. 

‘‘ T ask’d the Heavens,—* What foe to God hath done 
This unexampled deed?’—The Heavens exclaim, 
‘?Twas Man;—and we in horror snatch’d the sun 
From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.’ 

I ask’d the Sea;—the Sea in fury boil’d, 

And answer’d with his voice of storms—‘ Twas Man, 
‘ My wave in panic at his crime recoil’d, 

Disclos’d the abyss, and from the’centre ran.’ 

I ask’d the Earth;—the Earth replied aghast, 

‘’T was man;—and such strange pangs my bosom rent, 
That still I groan and shudder at the past.’ 

—To Man, gay, smiling, thoughtless Man, I went, 
And ask’d him next:—He turn’d a scornful eye, 
Shook his proud head, and deign’d me no reply.” 

We now proceed to speak of Mr. Montgomery’s later volume, 
“The Songs of Zion,” which, as the title intimates, consists of 
“‘[Tmitations of the Psalms; and to furnish the reader with a few 
selections from it. We cannot say that we anticipate any exten- 
sion of the author’s fame by its appearance, or that it will be 
much relished by “the reading public.” Still, however, it is not 
the less creditable to his talents and fectiegh in every point of 
view,—even although some people may consider this as a fresh in- 
stance of the author having directed bis genius to an unpromising 
subject. We have no feeling of the kind; regarding, as we do, 
Mr. Montgomery as a person peculiarly qualified by his talents 
and the natural bent of his disposition to render effective assis- 
tance in the changes, which, for some years past, it has been con- 
templated to make in our national psalmody. But we refrain on 
the present occasion, from making any remarks on a subject of no 
less interest than importance; and the more so, as we have the 
prospect of entering fully upon its consideration at some future 
time. We must therefore satisfy ourselves in presenting a sam- 

le of the contents of this volume, which will be found equally 
distinguished for unadorned simplicity and force of expression, 
free from the ordinary embellishments which in general are the 
bane of this species of poetry. Our specimens shall be few, as 
we can refer the reader with confidence to the volume. . * 

The author himself, in a short. preface, says, that, by attempf- 
ing to avoid the rugged literality of some, and the diffusive para- 
phrases of others, “he may, in a few instances, have approached 
nearer than either of them have generally done, to the ideal mo- 
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del of what devotional poems, in a modern tongue, grounded upon 
the subjects of ancient psalms, yet suited for Christian edification, 
ought to be.”? In this we think he has been eminently success- 
ful; and, as he concludes with saying, that if it shall be found «he 
has added a little to the small national stock of psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual song's, in which piety speaks the language of poetry, 
and poetry the language of inspiration, he trusts that he will be 
humbly contented and unfeignedly thankful,”—it were unjust 
not to return him our best—and they are sincere—acknowledg- 
ments for what he has performed. 


PSALM VIII, 


O Lord, our king, how excellent, 
Thy name on earth is known! 
Thy glory in the firmament 
How wonderfully shown! 


Yet are the humble dear to thee: 
Thy praises are confess’d 

By infants lisping on the knee, 
And sucklings on the breast. 


‘* When I hehold the heavens on high, 
The work of thy right hand, 

The moon and stars amid the sky, 
Thy lights in every land:— 


‘¢ Lord, what is man, that thou shouldst deign 
On him to set thy love, 

Give him on earth a while to reign, 
Then fill a throne above? 


‘*O Lord, how excellent thy name! 
How manifold thy ways! 

Let Time thy saving truth proclaim, 
Eternity thy praise.” 


PSALM LXIX. 


‘© Q God be merciful to me, 

For my spirit trusts in Thee, 
And to Thee, her refuge, springs: 
Be the shadow of thy wings 
Round the trembling sinner cast, 
Till the storm be overpast.” 


‘¢ Foes increase, they close me round, 
Friend nor comforter is found; 

Sore temptations now assail, 

Hope, and strength, and courage fail; 
Turn not from thy servant’s grief, 
Hasten, Lord, to my relief.” 











Montgomery’s Poems. 


PSALM LXXX. 


‘Of old, O God, thine own right hand 
A pleasant vine did plant and train; 
Above the hills, o’er all the land 
It sought the sun, and drank the rain. 


** Its boughs like goodly cedars spread, 
Forth to the rivers went the root, 
Perennial verdure crown’d its head, 
It bore, in every season, fruit. 


** That vine is desolate and torn, 
Its scions in the dust are laid; 

Rank o’er the ruin springs the thorn, 
The wild boar wallows in the shade. 


** Lord God of hosts, thine ear incline, 
Change into songs thy people’s fears, 
Return, and visit this thy vine, 
Revive thy work amidst the years. 


‘** The plenteous and continual dew 

Of thy rich blessing here descend; 
So shall thy vine its leaf renew, 

Till o’er the earth its branches bend. 


“Then shall it flourish wide and far, 
While realms beneath its shadow rest; 
The morning and the evening star 
Shall mark its bounds from east to west. 
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‘* So shall thine enemies be dumb, 

Thy banish’d ones no more enslaved, 
The fulness of the Gentiles come, 

And Israel’s youngest born be saved.” 


PSALM CXXXIII. 


‘* How beautiful the sight 
Of brethren who agree 
In friendship to unite, 
And bonds of charity; 
’Tis like the precious ointment, shed 
O’er all his robes, from Aaron’s head. 


‘Tis like the dews that fill 
The cups of Hermon’s flowers; 
Or Zion’s fruitful bill, 
Bright with the drops of showers, 
Where mingling odours breathe around, 
And glory rests on all the ground. 
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‘* For there the lord commands 
Blessings in. boundless store, 
F tom his unsparing hands, 
Yea, life forever more: 
Thrice happy they who meet above, 
To spend eternity in love!” 
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We need hardly say, in concluding, how glad we shall be, on 
any future occasion, and, we hope speedily, to welcome Mr. 
Montgomery again in his poetical capacity. We have seen 
several of his occasional verses, which it were very desirable to 
have colllected from their present very precarious state, in the 
columns of newspapers and magazines. 








[For the Port Folio.]. 


LIVING MANNERS, OR THE TRUE SECRET OF HAP- 
PINESS. 


A Tale.—Philadelphia, A Finley, 1822. pp. 108. 


The writer of this little volume has comprised his important 
“Secret” in a very few pages. ‘The ability he has displayed 
leaves no room to doubt that he might have extended his work to 
the satisfaction of the public. The commendation it has received 
from respectable authorities would encourage us to hope that there 
exists a taste for serious reading, yet it must be acknowledged that 
the machinery of a story will Pile many through a religious 
lecture, who would not have sought it in a less attractive form. 
The design of the author is to show that « Happiness” is to be found 
only in the possession and practice of religious principle; which 
is beautifully contrasted with the « Livin Manners” of those who 
“live without God in the world.” hen the moral is so pure 
we do not see that the most scrupulous can object to a work of 
fiction. The divine founder of our religion himself taught in Par- 
ables—a species of story involving some momentous precept or 
doctrine. A work of fiction ought to be decried if the lesson incul- 
cated be unsound, or the exhibition of life and character so exagge- 
rated as to induce a disgust to the imperfect beings by whom we 
are surrounded, and a restless discontent in that mingled state in 
which we are wisely placed. | 

« Living Manners” delineates common men, and common inci- 
dents—excepting indeed the character of Dr B. whose portrait 
we should hope, is borrowed from English books where such por- 
traits have long abounded, rather than from a living example in 
the church of America. We think such a pastor would not be 
tolerated in any denomination of christians in our country. 

Such language as the following is repulsiveto the knowledge 
and feeling of the present day. We transcribe it, because, while it 
affords us an opportunity of bearing our testimony against such 
improper representations of the clerical character, which is so ex- 
emplary in the United States, it serves, also, as no unfair speci- 
men of the stvle of the writer. 


——— 
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« After a few days Dr. B— honoured Sydney witha visit. The 
character of his young acquaintance had interested him. He was 
pleased with his ingenuousness, and he thought he could discover 
indications of talent, but he regretted that one of so fine promise 
should be led away, by what he considered the extravagance of fa- 
naticism. Mr. S— had spoken to him on the subject of his nephew, 
and expressed a wish that he would endeavour to convince the 
youth of his error. Dr. B— now addressed himself to the task. 

Sydney answered the raillery of his Rev. friend on the subject of 
his indifference to amusement with great good nature. At length 
in reply to the question, why he could not unite in the pursuits 
common to those of his age, he answered, that it might be a suffi- 
cient reason to aver that he found no delight in them; but,he would 
go farther, and say, that they destroyed his delightin religion, and, he 
wee eae if indulged in, they would soon destroy his religion 
itself. 

« And what kind ofa religion is yours?” said the Dr. 

“ One, sir, that has its seat in the heart, and its aliment in com- 
munion with God.” 

** Well, but may not a man be religious and live like the rest of 
the world? I am sure your joining with your friends need not pre- 
vent your saying your prayers, or your going to church, or your 
living honestly.” 

« My Bible tells me not to be conformed te the world, and cha- 
racterises the friendship of the world as enmity with God. As to 
saying my prayers, [may do that without praying, and I may 
go to the church and spend all the time thinking of the ball.” 

« But do you believe, when the Bible tells us not to be conform- 
ed to the world, it means any other than the heathen world?” 

« Every man’s heart, we are told, is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked, and, of course, the great congregation of 
those hearts which make up the world, must be as much enmity 
avainst God, in this our day, as they were in the days of the hea- 
then.” 

“Is not that strong language figurative?” 

“ Figurative! why, Dr. are we not commanded to love the Lord 
our God with all our mind and strength, and is it not evident as 
the sun-beam that we do any thing but love him?’ 

« T am sure we do love him. We cannot help lovinga Being 
of so much goodness,” 

« Yes, his goodness we may love very well, but do we love his 
holiness? and if we do not love his holiness, is it not evident we 
do not love the God of the Bible? but we do not even love a God 
of goodness. If we did, we should serve him.” 

« And do we not serve him? Are we not regular in going to his 
temple, and offering up our thanks?” 

“Ts that all, or the chief part of this service? Does He not re- 
quire the heart? and is it not palpable that our hearts are in love 
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with gratification, in some one of its thousand modes? Are we not 
more devoted to pleasure, the making of money, or the gaining of 
influence, than to the glory of even a God of goodness?” 

«* We are in the habit of giving to our fellow creatures, and, in 
this way, we express our gratitude.” . 

« But are we not bound, whether we eat or drink, or whatever 
we do, to do all to the glory of God?” | 

“Oh, the rigid measure you propose will neverbe applied to our 
actions.” : 

“ Has not God said He will bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing whether it be or whether it be evil? 
Has Fle not told us that a single evil desire is abreach of the com- 
mandment? Does he not command us to improve every talent to 
His praise?”’ : 3 

« But are we not to enjoy ourselves while in this world?” 

« Yes, Dr. we are to enjoy ourselves; but not as the birds of the 
air, or as the beasts of the field do. We are not-to expend all our 
energies on display, or waste all our powers in trifling. Weare, 
says Christ, to deny ourselves, and take up our cross. We are 
to keep under our bodies and bring them into subjection. We 
are to glorify God in our bodies and our spirits which are His; 
then we shall find an enjoyment in“the secret of our souls, of such 
a nature, as will lift us above this world with the foretaste of a 
better.” 

« Oh, I grant we are to seek for intellectual pleasures; we are 
to exert the powers of our minds, and rise above the mere pursuits 
of sense!” : 

« Dr. I mean the banquet of the heart with God: I mean that 
love, and that peace, and that hope full of immortality, which the 
bible talks about.’’ a 

«“ Well, but there is cerfainl great satisfaction in conyersing 
with the illustrious vi in holding high converse with the poets 
and sages of antiquity#in wandering over the fields of literature, 
and mduigide in the ighBorn though 
ble.” 

« The poets and the sages of antiquity tell me nothing about a 
Saviour. They lead me not to the joys of the Holy Ghost. My 
soul is athirst for God, even for the living God.” , 

« And you would banish all these classic writers, and turn bar- 
barian at once?” : 

“T would that all our young men were led more to the bible 
and less to the Pantheon:—more to Jesus Christ and less to Cicero: 
—and, as for myself, though I know their elegance of style, I am 
content with the gospel.” , r 

“ Your nephew is. incorrigible:” said the Dr. to Mr. S~—, the 
next time they met, “I'can’t make any thing out of him.” : 


The manner, however, is not exactly, that which we should 
have preferred for such a book. We do not understand what is 
MAROH, 1823,—no 521. 29 ! 


ts of which the soul is capa- 
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meant by “the dwelling which gave birth to Sydney;” nor do we 
approve of his “threading the vales around his humble home.” 
Still, as we take a lively interest in the tender part of the commu- 
nityupon which more peculiarly devolves the arduous employ- 
ment of teaching the young idea how to shoot, we recommend 
this little work, as calculated to promote their object. 








REMARKS ON «THE SPY.” 

We transcribe the following observations upon one of the recent pro- 
ductions of our press, from an Edinburgh Journal, because our readers 
are, no doubt, anxious to ascertain the verdict of European criticism, in 
this high matter; and secondly, because the article is a new evidence of 
what we have frequently asserted, that the better class of people on both 
sides of the Atlantic, are disposed to cherish those feelings which adorn 
ihe gentleman, and illustrate the life of a christian. 


‘ This publication has two claims to our notice—it is an. Ameri- 
can work of fancy, and it isa tale of America. Its absolute merit 
might not otherwise have attracted our attention; for it is as well 
to say at once that it must not be measured by the gigantic stand- 
ard, of such compositions, appealed toin this country. But we 
should have hailed it, even had it possessed less merit than it 
does, both because it is a lively picture of American life, and be- 
cause it is another offering to the muses, in a country where that 
culture is too new to have as yet greatly improved national man- 
ners and sentiments, or shed much of its benign influence either 
on domestic or foreign relations. The “ Sketch Book” has roused 
us, on this side of the water, to a new interest in the progress of 
transatlantic talent, taste, and genius. From amas! evidence, 
we can judge that “the Spy” is by a different hand, and we are 
vlad of it; for we love to see, not only the proofs multiplied of 
the intellectual and moral exaltation of the American people, but 
the channels diversified for the kindly flow of that genuine sym- 
pathy between the mother country and her forisfamiliated off- 
spring, for whicha generous rivalry and cordial intercourse of 
genius and taste is but another name. It is, therefore, we should 
hold American failures, even worthy of our attention, and every 
attempt entitled to our critical aid and indulgent judgment.’ 

Having thus fairly stated Mr. Cooper’s claims to notice, the 
reviewer then proceeds to lay before the reader an analysis of 
the tale, intermixed, secundo arte, with favourable specimens. 
The article concludes with the following estimate of the merits 
and defects of the work: 

‘We cannot say that the story we have detailed is intensely in- 
teresting; but we are, nevertheless, disposed to ascribe to it a 
very considerable share of merit, and although in some places it 
is rather forced, upon the whole, it carries the reader agreeably 
along frem its commencement to its conclusion. It is, in no 
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instance improbable, and although the events do not rise out of 
éach other asin a regularly constructed plot, they have a natural 
enough course in the circumstances, and serve all the purposes ot 
characteristic painting. The author appears, however, to careless 
about a representation of American manners, tnan an exaltation 
of American character; and, having the pallet in his own hands, 
he has been tempted not to spare the colours. The picture, if 
overcharged, will at least serve the purpose of a standard for the 
American character in future, and, we may add, we could not 
wish our own countrymen likewise a better example; for it is a 
picture of the most heroic bravery, the most inflexible justice, the 
sternest duty, the most incorruptible integrity, the. strictest faitlf, 
the purest patriotism, and the most generous romantic self-devo- 
tion. We think, however, that the grand advantage, in the well 
known fable, of holding the pencil, 1s not altogether generously 
used, in so far as all the specimens of the British character intro- 
duced, are brought merely to shadow out and display the Ameri- 
can, by the most incredible contrast in the whole range of the 
moral world; in short, while all is wise, chivalrous, Roman, 
Spartan, on one side, there is net a character that is not either 
weak or wicked on the other. Wellmere is quite overdone. His 
bigamy and dastardly flight, leaving Lawton in the hands of the 
banditti, have no parallel. Henry Wharton is no compensation, 
although as brave as a British officer ought to be. His conduct, 
besides involving the grossest neglect of duty when he ought to 
have been at his post, 1s so much the foolish, unnecessary act of a 
mere boy, that its most serious consequences fail to excite our 
sympathies. Had there been an atom of. even duty in his ven- 
ture,—some important as well as disinterested motive beyond 
a mere visit, because he had not seen his friends for a year and a 
half, the scene of his solemn trial would have been enhanced in 
value, and easily carried toa very high pitch of pathos. Thisde 

fect of object, as well as motive, attaches to the story in more 
particulars than one. The Singletons, for example, are pure lum- 
ber; wherefore there is no sympathy with the rise and progress of 
young Singleton’s wounds, or Isabella’s unrequited love; and we 
shall not be called unfeeling, when we say, that there is rathera 
relief to the reader when that supernumerary maid is fairly killed 
‘out of the way; there was no room for her, in the fable, more 
thau in the old coach; and, instead of the emotions which are 
created by the tragedy of a Gertrude, the truism crosses our 
thoughts, in spite of ourselves, that if she had stayed at home she 
would not have been shot. It would, again, have much added to 
the interest of the bold expedition of Frances to the mysterious 
but, that she had had a sensible errand there. She has, when she sets 
out, no other expectation than to see her brother, with all the 
chances of her visit leading to the discovery of his retreat. Had 
Elizabeth of Siberia, or Jeanie Deans, had an object less weighty 
than the pardon respectively of a father and a sister, their toils 
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and dangers would never have fixed our attention for an instant: 
The fortitude of Frances was as causeless as that of her brother, 
when he passed the American posts with an old wig on his head, 
and a patch on his eye. That Washington is in the hut, js alike 
unknown to her and to the reader; and the scene that ensues is 
neither necessary to the development or the interest of the plot, 
nor by any means striking in itself. Wego yet farther, and say, 
that none of the incidents chosen are of a striking kind. If the 
American war was to be selected, it was surely marked by events 
and incidents of a much higher character than have here been 
chosen; events which might have been introduced with the most 
powerful and exciting effect. Nevertheless, there is not one grand 
passage in the three volumes —not that pathos is not again and 
again attempted; but it uniformly fails for want of adequate mat- 
ter—for want of dignus nodus. We rather trace, too, in the pas- 
sages meant to be exciting, a considerable deficiency in poetical 
thought, the essential of that eloquence in description, without 
which ‘the thrill of sympathy, and the tear of feeling, are never 
put in requisition. There is, throughout, a want of the nameless 
charm with which a poetical mind invests even a prose narrative. 
Of this the author himself furnishes a test in his verses; which are 
nearly the worst, the most purely prosaic, we have yet seen print- 
ed, There is not always good taste or polish in the language of 
the tale, and sometimes very careless and even ungrammatical 
composition. ‘There was no occasion for denominating Miss Pey- 
ton invariably “ the spinster;” the appellation repeatedly comes 
in time to spoil the effect of a pathetic passage, if there had been 
in it no other element of self destruction; and the constant allu- 
sion to the disgusting practice of chewing tobacco, and discharging 
as well as replenishing the mouth, and to other acts and things of 
the same kind, are, to say the least, ungenteel. 

The chief merit of this tale is some original painting of charac- 
ter, aud a considerable portion of humour. Dr, Sitgreaves is quite 
an original sketch. His unregarded entreaties, that Lawton and 
his troopers would wound their enemies more carefully, with his 
other theories and experiments, are very amusing; and his coming 
out of the flames with the dead body of a robber in his arms, for 
future dissection, is exceedingly characteristic. Lawton is good, 
though less new. Hollister and Dame Flanagan we have seen 
before; but they are well enacted. The negro is a relief to the 
group, although his dinner procession is more minute than the oc- 
casion warranted. Washington is respectably introduced, though 
we could have conceived him converted to a much more striking 
use. But certainly our chief interest is in the extraordinary Har- 
vey Birch; the proper hero of the piece. The conception is new, 
that a man shall sacrifice not me all worldly advantages and 


comforts, but his good name, for his country; and, it being essen- 
tial, in his circumstances, to his country’s good, that he shall be 
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believed by that country to be a traitor and a scoundrel; that in 
the whole course of his life, while generous disinterestedness and 
fortitude are strong within him, he shall do no act which shall be- 
tray these graces, but, in the perfect keeping of his assumed char- 
acter, appear an avaricious, cunning, cowardly pedlar, until-in his 
old age, when he dies for his ‘country, it is found that he was 
known in all his virtue to Washington alone, is no doubt the very 
acme of self-devotion. ‘The description is good, and the effect 
very novel and interesting. 

We have somewhere before said, that it is none of the least of 
the advantages of the Scotish novels, that they point out to me 
of genius in other countries a field of characteristic painting, 
which otherwise might have remained uncultivated. Although 
our present author, in no particular, borrows the actual produce of 
the Unknown Novelist’s labours, there is a likeness in the imple- 
ments and the culture, which shows that a good example has been 
followed. No one can read “ the Spy,”? without feeling a moral 
conviction, that, had not the Scotish Novels led the way, it-would 
never have been imagined. It is woven on the same frame, al- 
though of meaner fabric, and less precious materials, After all, 
it isa first attempt, which indicates more power than the author 
has yet put forth; it is, therefore, superfluous for us to add, 
that we shall be happy to meet. with this American novelist again, 
with still stronger claims to our encouragement and applause.’ 


+ ne — 


¢ 

A small farmer, in the vicinity of Manchester, (G. B.) not long 
since killed a cow, and sent part of the beef-and a quantity of 
suet to his son, a weaver in Blackley, who hung it up so near the 
window, that some one in the night broke a pane and carried off 
the suet. In the morning, the weaver missing his suet went to 
the ale house, where he posted up the following advertisement, 
which still remains an evidence of the right John Bull genero- 
sity and spirit:—« Whereas, last night, a quantity of beef suet 
was taken from the house of Thomas Wolstonecroft, this is to 
give notice that if the person who took it away will prove that 
he was forced to do so by distress, the said ‘Thomas Wolstonecroft 
will give him a dozen of flour to make the suet into dumplings. 
But if he cannot prove that he was in distress when he stole it, the 
said ‘Thomas Wolstonecroft will fight him and give him five shil- 
lings if he beats him.” 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE PIONEERS.* 


We hazard nothing in saying that the flattering expectation, 
expressed in the sociation of the remarks on “ The Spy,” which 
the reader will find in this number of the Port Folio, will be realized 
in the perusal of these volumes. The ingenious writer has submit- 
ted a new claim to encouragement and applause, which will rea- 
dily be recognized, at home, by those who feel the love of country 
or the love of letters; whilst abroad, it wilkbe hailed by men of ge- 
gerous minds, with that cordiality which is felt when we behold a 
worthy competitor, ina noble enterprize. He, however, who opens 
these volumes with an expectation of being enchained by a fas- 
cinating tale and agitated by critical conjunctures, as he was in the 
delightful romance, to which we have just referred, will most as- 
suredly be dissappointed. There the author had a continent for 
his stage; and his plot was closely connected with the deliverance of 
anation. With a daring pen, which is more to be admired than 
imitated, he brought upon the stage the greatest of uninspired 
men, and led our tmaginations into the stratagems of a camp and 
the manceuvres of a cabinet. Here the scene is laid in a frontier 
village, inhabited by ordinary personages, who have exchanged 
the abodes of civilization for asylvan life. The reader, therefore, 
must not expect to be astonished by a succession of prodigious ad- 
ventures, or perplexing incidents and harassing entanglements. 
His feelings will not be excited by any romantic trials of friend- 
ship or love. ‘These the author has avoided, although « The Spy” 
contains ample evidence that he possesses the power of delineating 
tender scenes with great pathos and effect. We think a few pa- 
ges of this descriptionwould have increased his popularity: but he 
seems to have turned away with a sort of shin tigheseni not belong- 
ing to his character, from our gratificationin this respect. But 
let us be grateful for what we Save, 

The work is truly, what it professes to be, “ adescriptive tale;” 
and it is by the laws of that species of composition that its merits 
are to be scanned. It might, indeed, be called historical; for the 
historian can scarcely find a more just and vivid delineation of the 
first settlements of our wilderness. 

The dangers, difficulties, and pinching privations, encountered 
and endured, by the hardy adventurers, who first broke the silence 
of our interminable forests, and opened a passage for the beams 
of the sun to the face of the earth, which they had not visited for 
centuries;—the strange mixture of men of all countries, characters 
and occupations, who found themselves, they knew not how, 
assembled around the same fire, and bound together by the same 
fortunes;—the hardihood and perseverance with which they met 


* The Pioneers, or the Sources of the Susquehanna; A descriptive tale. 


By the author of “ Precaution.” In two volumes. New York, Charles 
Wiley, 1823. pp. 604. 
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and tamed the rudeness of savage nature,—and the incredible 
progress of their victories and improvements—these are the novel 
themes of the Pionzrrs—and they are described in these vo- 
jumes with the knowledge of a witness and the hand of a master. 
In Europe the scenes of this tale may be viewed as the wild crea- 
tions of fancy, and the actors as the phantoms of an mgenious’ 
imagination; but the American, who has ample evidence of their 
truth, will recur to them with deep interest and pride, unmingled 
with a tinge of incredulity. We have been on the very spot, 
where the author has placed his village;—we have bathed in 
the same water where old Mohegan paddled his light canoe— 
we have witnessed the wilderness in flames, and contended suc- 
cessfully on the lake with the pride of the forest.* The re- 
moval of forests of immense magnitude; the creation of flou- 
rishing towns ,and cultivated fields, where but a few years be- 
fore those forests stood, are events now so familiar to us, that 
they scarcely excite surprise. But we perceive the effects with- 
out an exact knowledge of the means by which they have been 
produced. The Pioneers affords us much of this information, 
imparted with a fidelity and vividness that carry the reader into 
the midst of the scenes, and make him acquainted with ever 
individual who is introduced. These individuals will all be found 
in good keeping; not deformed by caricature nor frittered away 
by extravagance. Each one speaks and acts with perfect fitness 
and congruity, and they are, as we can testify from personal ob- 
servation, the very kind of persons who may be expected to be 
found in such situations. 

The peried selected for the commencement of the tale, is in the 
year 1793, about seven years after the axe of a small band of 
settlers had first awakened the forests from their sleep of ages. 
The principal personage in the story, Judge ‘Temple,—is intro- 
duced in a very striking manner, encountering “the churlish chi- 
ding of a winter’s wind,” in a sleigh, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, who is returning from a boarding school. The road is des- 
cribed with all the minuteness of a topographical survey; we im- 
agine we hear the pattering of the horses’ hoofs and behold the 


* On the occasion alluded to, the party consisted of three—the venera- 
ble Mr. Oldschool and two of his contributors;—one of them a poetical 
correspondent, and the other a writer in the travelling line. When 
the deer dashed into the lake, the poet in a wrapt phrenzy, seized 
the helm of the batteau, the Editor took the prow, and the traveller plied 
the oars. After an animated chace of some minutes, the animal was 
overtaken, and as we had nu fire-arms or grappling irons, we caught- 
him by the horns and pressed him under the water, while our contribu 
tors manfully seconded us by urging the bark on his back. Situated 
as we were, but one person could struggle with our prey, and he would 
have escaped, had not the traveller, who is @ bit of a bleeder, contrived 
to introduce the point of a penknife into his. jugular vein. All this 
nassed in the dark, on the beautiful “ Silver Lake,” in Susquehannah 
county, 
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frost which covers the horses. While the father is meditating on 
themes of sweet and bitter fancy, and the daughter is indulging 
those emotions which the wild scenery around her was so well fitted 
to inspire, their reflections are interrupted by loud peals from 
a pack of hounds. A deer bounds into the path, and the traveller 
discharges both barrels of his gun, successively, at him, but with- 
out effect. The animal is brought to the ground by two men, 
who immediately afterwards appear from behind the pines, 
where they had placed themselves in ambush, These huntsmen 
are Natty Bumpo, or Leather-stockings, and Oliver Edwards. 
The latter, though he seems to be treated as a person of some 
consequence by his own friends, does not strike us as entitled to 
much commendation. He is impetuous and unsettled; has no un- 
common qualities, and acts without any precise purpose or object. 
His companion, we think, has been modelled from the effigies of 
old Daniel Boone, who abandoned the society of his kindred and 
built a hut among the Indians; and _ persisted in removing further 
into the interior as the path of civilization invaded his wild do- 
mains. Either of Natty’s names is an odd one for a hero; but a 
hero he is, if courage, fidelity, and a spirit of independence, un- 
broken by a life of suffering, can make him so. His character, 
habits and opinions were formed by the course of his life, but they 
were raised on a foundation of fine materials. F 

The traveller, who is the proprietor of the tract of land where 
the whole story is enacted, is willing to have the merit of having 
killed the buck, though his conscience compels him to doubt 
whether he struck him either. 

“« No—no—Judge,”’ returned the bunter, with an inward chuckle, and 
with that look of exultation; that indicates a conscionsness of superior 
skill; ““ you burnt your powder only to warm your nose this cold eve- 
ning. Did ye think to stop a full grown buck, with Hector and the slut 
open upon him within sound, with that robin pop-gun in your hand? There’s 
plenty of pheasants amongst the swamps; and the snow birds are flying round 
your own door, where you may feed them with crumbs, and shoot enough 
for a pot.pie, any day; but if you’re for a buck or a little bear’s meat, 
Judge, you'll have to tako the long rifle, with a greased wadding, or you’ll 
waste more powder than you’ll fill stomachs, I’m thinking.” 

A pleasant conversation ensues between the judge and the an- 
cient hunter, in which the efforts of the former to establish some 
title to the honour of being a good marksman are constantly foiled 
by the downright manner of the other, who at length terminates 
the discussion by assigning the merit of the fatal shot to Oliver 
Edwards. It turns out that the judge had struck this person in- 
stead of the buck, and he exclaims, with proper emotion, “—have 
| been trifling here about an empty distinction, and a fellow crea- 
ture suffering from my hands without a murmur?”-He makes offers 
of pecuniary assistance to the young hunter, which are received 
with much hauteur by him, and his grant of a privilege to shoot 
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in the woods what he pleases and where he pleases, provokes a 
very characteristic commentary from old Bumpo, who asserts an 
older title than that of the i udge and triumphantly demands 
«« who ever heard tell of a law that a man should’nt kill deer where 
he pleased?” This demi-savage is constantly seen in bold relief, 
separated from all the others by the singularity of his opinions, 
the inflexibility with which he maintains them, and a manliness of 
spirit and wild virtue, that command respect even in a being so 
rude and so humble, so ignorant and unpolished. What could 
not be obtained by the intreaty of the good-natured Judge is 
effected by an appeal from his way daughter; and the wounded 
hunter suffers himself to be taken into the sleigh and conveyed to 
the mansion of Mr. Temple. Here ends the first chapter, and we 
are only deterred from pronouncing that it is not unworthy of the 
first novelist of our day by an unwillingness to afford any counte- 
nance to the comparison, which has been injudiciously asserted 
between them. 

At ‘Templeton we find Mr. Richard Jones, a kinsman of the pro- 
prietor; one of those hangers-on whom we sometimes meet with tn 
the country, who endeavour to conceal their dependent state by 
a kind of horse-play raillery on the foibles of their patron, and 
who make themselves useful by mixing toddy, keeping the day ot 
the month, and entertaining that portion of rural visiters at a gen- 
tleman’s house, which can be entertained by no one else. He is a 
conceited and loquacious gentleman; and the character is well 
sustained, until he gets an office, when he ceases to be amusing. 
Next to him is Mrs. Remarkable Pettibone, in waom we recognize 
one of those frigid figures, without muscle or motion, apparently, 
who fill the important station of housekeeper to a widower, in 
the Eastern States. Her physiognomy may be traced by a single 
stroke from the vivid pencil of this author: “ the skin of her nose 
was drawn tightly over the member. and then suffered to hang in 
large wrinkles in her cheeks and about her mouth.” Add to this, 
that she was a tall long-sided spinster, dressed in calico, and took 
large quantities of snuff! By her side, stood Mr. Ben Pump the 


Major Domo, a sailor, who was first launched into this world - 


among the mines of Cornwall; then acted as a smuggler between 
Falmouth and Guernsey; next was pressed, in that little island, 
which is described so vauntingly as being, exclusively, the abode 
of constitutional freedom,—fought under Rodney, when he obtain- 
ed the glorious victory—and, at last, contrived to cast anchor 
under the hospitable roof of Judge Temple. ‘The rest of the do- 
mestics require no particular notice. They come like shadows 
and so depart, as servants should do. But:Ben is a jolly fellow. 


He is a good portrait, with some novelty in the design. His yo!- 


untarily going intothe stocks to keep Leather-stockings in counte- 


nance and break the weight of his disgrace, is an admirable thought 
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and quite sailor-like. In occasional dashes like this, Mr. Cooper 
s eminently happy. 
The ball in Oliver’s arm is extracted by Elnathan Tod, the vil- 
age doctor. The mother of this important person, a good lady 
in the western part of Massachusetts, early foresaw, that “ Elna- 
than was cut out” for the profession, “ for he was forever digging 
lor yarbs, and tasting all kinds of things that growd about the 
lots. ‘Then again he had a nateral love for doctor-stuff, &c.”” The 
patient has not the most entire confidence in his skill, as he throws 
himself with great alacrity into the charge of Indian John, as soon 
as this chieftain joins the group. ‘This is the last of a renowned 
tribe of the race of Mohegan warriors. He had for some time as- 
sociated with the whites, was baptized, and now occupied a cave, 
in company with Oliver and Leather-stockings, on the lands of the 
Judge, to which some mystery was attached. He forms a fine 
and striking portrait in the circle. He represents, with barbarous 
dignity, in his seventieth year, the last remnant of a powerful race, 
over whom his ancestors bore sway. The stubborn, but fallen 
power and pride;—the lofty sentiments of personal dignity;—the 
enduring, uncomplaining patience of ruin and despair;—the fever - 
ish and convulsive recurrence to his former state;— the deep sense 
of his wrongs, all softened, though not subdued by his conversion 
to Christianity, are depicted with a strong and accurate pencil. 
He charges the Judge with having wilfully inflicted the injury 
upon the youth, but the warmth with which this is repelled con- 
vinces him of his error, and he gives his hand. ‘The doctor re- 
signs his sn to him and he applies some simples to the wound 
and then departs, with his two companions. There is some alter- 
cation between Richard and Edwards about the deer, i conse- 
quence of the former having ordered the butler to give him the 
legs and reserve the saddle for the Judge’s table. The other shows 
quite as much connoisseurship in the manner of cutting up a deer; 
insists upon his legal rights, and is only appeased when the ani- 
inal is ordered to be placed in the vehicle which has been prepar- 
ed for his conveyance home. He promises to return on the mor- 
row, agreeably to the invitation which he receives, and leaves the 
whole party in astonishment at the proud emotions which he had 
displayed, towards every one but the gentle Elizabeth. 
But we find that we have commenced our analysis on too large 
a scale for the limits which we can assign to this work; and it 
gives us pleasure to believe that it will be spread so widely through 
the country, before our monthly brochure is published, that a 
more particular account of the plot, in this place, will be unneces- 
sary. We shall therefore abruptly break the thread of our narra- 
tive, and inform the reader that Edwards is received into the fami- 
ly, where he:maintains the same unaccountable behaviour towards 


its principal personage. At length it becomes necessary to lay 


siege to the mysterious cabin, in order to execute legal process 
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against its semi-savage inhabitants. There they find a Mr. Effing- 
ham, the grandfather of Edwards, whose father, at tie commence- 
ment of our Revolutionary war, had abandoned this country, leav- 
ing large funds in the care of his friend Temple. He was one of 
those fair-weather gentlemen who quailed in that storm, which 
brought out into glorious day, so many “village Hambdens.” He died 
in England, and by some fniality, his family had imbibed a belief 
that Judge Temple had taken advantage of his own situation and 
the flight of his friend, to convert all the property to his own use. 
The misunderstanding is cleared up, according to the most ap- 
proved mode, and Edwards, or young Effingham, recognizes in 
the object of his implacable scorn, a model of integrity and firm- 
ness. 

Having thus summarily, and we hope satisfactorily, got through 
or rather, if it must be so, evaded the dull labour of abridgment, 
we pass on to the more agreeable task of submitting to the reader 
some of the fine passages with which these volumes abound. | The 
descriptions throughout of the appearance and scenery of the 
country, are highly wrought and very striking. [The opening 
scene of the work, the shooting of the buck, the sudden appear- 
ance and appropriate deportment of Leather-stockings and the 
young Hunter, so admirably contrived to excite and fasten curios- 
ity—the generous intrepidity of the latter in stopping the horses 
on the brink of a precipice—and the subsequent ride to Temple- 
ton, are all, as we have already said, exceedingly well done, and, 
in most parts, highly impressive. 

We have already complained of the want of a few love scenes, 
for although we are one of those, who have vowed, like Benedict, 
to die a bachelor, yet we are sometimes visited by some day- 
dreams on the subject, and we delight, when the mood is on, to in- 
dulge even its wildest wanderings. ‘Perhaps if we had been one 
of the tenants of the wood, we should not have spoiled the barks 
of the Judge’s trees, so highly prized, with the name of Louisa 
She is, however, very amiable, and good, and “all that, you 
know.” Her weakness and timidity are well contrasted with the 
higher qualities of the Heiress of the Woods, and render her a 
very proper companion for her, although we cannot say that she 
would suit us in that capacity. This may arise however from a 
sort of indecision, on that delicate subject, which has become so 
habitual with us, that we claim little right to say a word about it, 
and shall consider it no disparagement of our critical acumen, if 
any indignant sister of Louisa, should stigmatize this as only the 
opinion of an Old— 

Oliver Oldschool, you mean Madam! 

But there is Elizabeth, a fine spirited girl,—with a clear sense of 
propriety: finely combined with ajproper degree of feminine delicacy 
and pride. She possesses, moreover, great decision and firmness ° 


in doing her duty, and belongs, upon the whole, to a high order of . " | 
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heroines. None of the fierce and scornful looks which Oliver 
flashed upon her father, escaped her notice:—and in the heart of 
such a woman, they must have produced many painful struggles 
which might have been described with much effect. During the 
time that her lover resided under the same roof with her, a thou- 
sand little acts of tenderness must have escaped from the tram- 
mels of the most inflexible prudence. These we are ieft to ima- 
gine, and as our imagination is asdry on such topics as aremainder- 
biscuit, the veil must remain undrawn to our eyes. We shall 
just add, however, that the very causes, which imposed the 
restriction, were so many means in the hands of the author of 
enhancing the interest of the Tale.' Pondering in our common 
and ineaperienced minds upon the singular circumstances of the 
youth—his sullen pride in receiving the unsought favours of one by 
whom he fancied he had been so deeply wronged, and yet bound 
by the irresistible charms of his daughter, we should have led him 
often to “ the dun umbrage of the falling stream;” or borne him reck- 
less of every thing, to the most frightful recesses of the mountains, 
to muse on his uncertain fate, and meditate on the means of grati- 
fying at once his hate for the father and his love for the daughter. 

ow many long and anxious talks, too, should we have framed 
for the wondering females, in their moonlight rambles by the margin 
of the sequestered Lake—about this young hunstman—so silent 
and handsome—the mystery of his connexion with the barbarous 
inhabitants of the cave—and, above all, the evident superiority of 
his mind to his fortunes: Never, Mr. Cooper, never while you live, 
if you wish to sleep in a whole skin, throw aside such incalcula- 
ble treasures. For want of a few pages of this description, which 
we all know you could have thrown off with as much ease as a 
fine woman scatters civil speeches among a crowd of admi- 
rers, you have inflicted a task upon the patience of many of your 
fair readers, who dare not remain in ignorance of “ the new Ame- 
rican novel;” certain prodigiously wise critics have pronounced 
you dull, and the learned fraternity of dandies, have voted you in- 
continently a sad bore! 

The first scene which we have selected for the entertainment 
of those who can endure a novel without any love in it, is the fish- 
ing expedition, which is well described: 


The night had now become so dark as to render objects without the reach 
of the light from their fire not only indistinct, but, in most cases, invisible. 
For a little distance the water was discernible, glistening, as the glare 
from the fire danced over its surface, touching it, here and there, with 
red, quivering streaks; but at a hundred feet from the shore,a boundary 
of impenetrable gloom opposed itself to the vision. One or twostars were 
shining through the openings of the clouds, and the ligkts were seen in 
the village, glimmering faintly, as if at an immeasurable distance. At 
times, as their fire lowered, or as the horizon cleared, the outline of the 
mountain, on the other side of the lake, might be traced, by its undula- 
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tions; but its shadow was cast, wide and dense, on the bosom of the waters, 
rendering the darkness, in that direction, trebly deep. 

Elizabeth watched the motion of the battean, as it pulled from the 
shore, letting loose its rope as it went, but it very soon disappeared in 
the darkness, when her ear was her only guide to its evolutions. There 
was a great affectation of stillness, during all these manceuvres, in order, 
as Richard assured them, “ not to frighten the bass, who were running 1n- 
to the shoal waters, and who would approach the light if not disturbed by 

the sounds from the fishermen.” 

_ The hoarse voice of Benjamin was alone heard, issuing out of the gloom, 
as he uttered, in authoritative tones, ‘pull larboard oar,” ‘“pullstarboard,”’ 
*“‘ give way together, boys,” and such other dictative mandates as were 
necessary for the right disposition of his seine. A long time was passed 
in this necessary part of the process, for Benjamin prided himself greatly 
in his skill in throwing the net, and, in fact, most of the success of the 
sport depended on its being done with judgment.. At length a loud 
splash in the water, as he threw away the “ staff,” or ‘‘ stretcher,” with 
a hoarse call from the steward, of “ clear,” announced that the boat was 
returning to the shore; when Richard seized a brand from the fire, and 
ran to a point, as far above the centre of the fishing ground, as the one 
from which the batteau had started was below it. 

‘* Stick her in dead for the Squire, boys,”’ said the steward, ‘‘ and we'll 
have a look at what there is that grows in this here pond.” 

In place of the falling net, were now to be heard the quick strokes of 
the oars, and the noise of the rope, running out of the boat. Presently 
the batteau shot into the circle of light, and in an instant she was pulled to 
shore. Several eager hands were extended, to receive the ‘* hauling 
line,” and both ropes being equally well manned, the fishermen commen- 
ced hauling in, with slow and steady drags, Richard standing in the cen- 
tre, giving orders, first to one party and then to the other, to increase or 
slacken their efforts, as the occasion required. The visiters were posted 
near him, and enjoyed a fair view of the whole operation, which was slow- 
ly advancing to an end. 

Opinions, as to the result of their adventure, were now freely hazarded 
by all the men, some declaring that the net came in as light asa feather, and 
others affirming that it seemed to be full of logs. As the ropes were many 
hundred feet in length, these opposing sentiinents were thought to be of 
little moment by the Sheriff, who would go first to one line and then to 
the other, giving each a small pull, in order to enable him to form an 
opinion for himself. 

‘* Why Benjamin,” he cried, ashe made his first effort in this way, 
‘‘ you did not throw your net clear. 1 can moveit with my little finger. 
The rope slackens in my hand.” 

‘* Did you ever see a whale, Squire?” responded the steward: ‘“‘1 say 
that if that there net is foul, the devil is in the lake in the shape of a fish, 
ma I cast it in as fair as ever rigging was rove over the quarter-deck of-a 

ag ship.” 

But Richard discovered his mistake, when he saw Billy Kirby before 
him, standing with his feet to the water, at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
inclining shorewards, and expending his gigantic strength in sustaiming 
himfelf in that posture. He ceased his remonstrances, and proceeded to 
the party at the other line. 

“‘ T see the ‘ staffs,” shouted Mr. Jones:—‘* gather in, boys, and 
away with it; to shore with her—to shore with her.” 
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At this cheerful sound, Elizabeth strained her eyes and saw the ends of 
the two sticks on the seine, emerging from the darkness, while the 
men closed near to each other: and formed a deep bag of their net. 
The exertions of the fishermen sensibly increased, and the voice of Rich- 
ard was heard, encouraging them to make their greatest efforts, at the 
present moment. 

** Now’s the time, my lads,” he cried; “‘ let us get the ends to land, 
and all we have will be our own—away with her!”’ 

** Away with her it is,” echoed Benjamin—*“ hurrah! ho-a-hoy, ho-a- 
hoe, ho-a!”’ 

‘«« In with her,” shouted Kirby, exerting himself in a manner that left 


nothing for those in his rear to do, but to gather up the slack of the rope 
which he passed through his hands. 


‘* Staff, ho!”’ shouted the steward. 

» * Staff, ho!” echoed Kirby, from the other rope. 

The men rushed to the water’s edge, some seizing the upper rope and 
some the lower, or lead-rope, and began to haul with great activity and 
zeal. A deep semi-circular sweep, of the little balls that supported the 
seine in its perpendicular position, was plainly visible to the spectators, 
and, as it rapidly lessened in size, the bag of the net appeared, while an 
occasional flutter on the water announced the uneasiness of the prisoners it 
contained. 

‘* Haul in, my lads,’’ shouted Richard—“ I can see the dogs kicking 
togetfree. Haul in, and here’s a cast that will pay you for the labour.” 

Fishes of various sorts were now to be seen entangled in the meshes 
of the net, as it was passed through the hands of the labourers; and the 
water, at a little distance from the shore, was alive with the agitated 
movements of the alarmed victims. Hundreds of white sides were glan- 
cing up to the surface of the water; and glistening in the fire-light, when 
frightened at the uproar and the change, the fish would again dart to the 
bottom, in fruitless efforts for freedom. 

** Hurrah!” shouted Richard again; ‘‘one or two more heavy drags, 
boys, and we are safe.” 

** Cheerily, boys, cheerily!” cried Benjamin; ‘I see a salmon-trout 
that is big enough for a chowder.” 

** Away with you, you varmin!” said Billy Kirby, plucking a bull-pout 
from the meshes, and casting the animal back into the lake with great 
contempt. ‘* Pull, boys, pull: here’s all kinds, and the Lord condemn 
me for a liar, if there an’t a thousand bass!”’ 

Inflamed beyond the bounds of discretion at the sight, and forgetful of 
the season, the wood-chopper rushed to his middle in the water, and begun 
to drive the reluctant animals before him from their native element. 

‘* Pull heartily, boys,” cried Marmaduke, yielding to the excitement 
of the moment, and laying his hands to the net, with no trifling addition 
to the force. Edwards had preceded him, for the sight of the immense 
piles of fish, that were slowly rolling over the gravelly beach, had impelled 
him also to leave the ladies, and join the fishermen. 

Great care was observed in bringing the net to land, and after much 
toil, the whole shoal of victims were safely deposited in a hollow of the 
bank, where they were left to flutter away their brief existence, in their 
new and fatal element. 

Even Elizabeth and Louisa were greatly excited and highly gratified, 
by seeing two thousand captives thus drawn from the bosom of the lake, 
and Jaid as prisoners at their feet. 
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The worthy judge has not a scruple of parsimony in his dispo- 
sition, but he never hesitates to condemn waste. We record 
what he says on the present occasion, not only for the purpose 
of bearing testimony to the truth of this description; but to recal 
the recollection of a certain frolic on this lake, among those of 
our readers who dwell amid the wild and wondrous scenery 
on its margin. It was, perhaps, but an ordinary occurrence to 
them; diversified only by the presence of a traveller; but if it 
made no other impression upon his mind, he cannot soon forget 
such a scene of merriment and hospitaJity. Pleasure was at the 
prow precisely where the poet places her; we had no anchor, but 
abandoned ourselves .o the genial influence of humour and wit 
and wine—the fish of course were not forgotten; but whether they 
were bass, or gudgeons, is beyond our psychology. But on that 
question hear the Judge! 


‘< These fish, Bess, which thou seest lying in such piles before thee, and 
which by to morrow evening will be rejected food on the meanest table 
in Templeton, are of a quality and flavour that, in other countries, would 
make them esteemed a luxury on the tables of princes or epicures. The 
world has no better fish than the bass of Otsego: it unites the richness of 
the shad to the firmness of the salmon.” 


By the bye, this is a well balanced period, Mr. Cooper; not a 
little after a great pattern; reduced, to be sure, toascaly subject; 
but strongly evincing that you write con amore. We remember, 
on the occasion to which we have just referred— 

“ Author. May Mr. Oldschool do you call this reviewing? 
Who ever heard of critics stopping to dine? and prosing over 
the decanter? 

Reviewer. We never did, sir. Our patrons never dream that 
we require food or slumber. We must be 


Sleepless ourselves to give our readers sleep; 


and they enjoy even that blessed invention without any thanics to 
us. They think that they have nothing to do but subscribe— 
and read; and we nothing but, as Gibbon’s patron said, “to scribble, 
scribble!” 

The next scene, which we shall present to the reader, is the 
terrific conflagration in the woods. ‘This was a difficult subject 
to manage. Language is hardly adequate to describe the magni- 
ficence and awfulness of an occurrence so common in this coun- 
try. We have seen even lately, fences, crops, houses, and every 
vestige of improvement swept away by the devouring element. 
It sometimes rages for weeks, carrying dismay and devastation 
through large districts of country. 

Previous to making any extracts, it may not be improper to 
mention that Elizabeth had gone on the mountain in search of 
Leather-stockings, to whom she had promised a canister of gun- 
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powder. She did not find him, but in her rambles she encoun- 
tered his friend, the Indian chief. 


“ On the trunk of a fallen oak Mohegan was seated, with his tawny vi- 
sage turned towards her, and his glaring eyes fixed on her face with an 
expression of wildness and fire that would have terrified a less resolute 
female. His blanket had fallen from his shoulders, and was lying in folds 
around him, leaving his breast, arms, and most of his body bare. The 
medallion of Washington reposed on his chest, a badge of distinction that 
Elizabeth well knew he only produced on great and solemn occasions. 
But the whole appearance of the aged chief was more studied than com- 
mon, and was in some particulars terrific. The long black hair was 
plaited on his head, falling either way so as to expose his high forehead 
and piercing eyes, without their usual shading. In the enormous incisions 
of his ears were entwined ornaments of silver, beads, and porcupine’s 
quills, mingled in a rude taste, and after the Indian fashions. A large 
drop composed of similar materials, was suspended from the cartilage of 
his nose, and falling below his lips, rested on hiscbhin. Streaks of red 
paint crossed his wrinkled brow, and were traced down either cheek, 
with such variations in the lines as caprice or custom suggested. His 
body was alse coloured in the same manner; the whole exhibiting an 
Indian warrior prepared for some event of more than usual moment.” 


An interesting conversation ensues, in the course of which the 
heiress endeavours to elicit the secret of Edwards, or the young 
Kagle, as he is called by Mohegan. The chief evades her ques- 
tions at first and summons a burning blush upon her cheeks by a 
metaphorical interrogatory. “The Young Eagle has eyes; had 
he no tongue??? demands this Chesterfield of the woods. He 
is, however, about to comply with her earnest solicitations when 
they are interrupted by an appalling spectacle. 


‘‘ Immense volumes of smoke at that moment rolled over their heads, 
and whirling in the eddies formed by the mountains, interposed a barrier 
tu their sight, while he was speaking. Startled by the circumstance, 
Miss Temple sprung on her feet, and turning her eyes toward the summit 
of the mountain, she beheld it covered by a similar canopy, while a roar- 
ing sound was heard in the forest above her, like the rushing of furious 
winds. 

‘* What means it John!”’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ we are enveloped in smoke, 
and I feel a heat like the glow ofa furnace.”’ 

Before the Indian could reply, a voice was heard, crying in the woods, 
with a painful anxiety— 

‘“« John! where are you, old Mohegan! the woods are on fire, and you 
have but a few minutes for escape.” 

The chief put his hand before his mouth, and making it play on his lips, 
produced the kind of noise that had attracted Elizabeth to the place when 
a quick and hurried step was heard dashing through the dried underbrush 
and bushes, and presently Edwards rushed to his side, with horror painted 
in every feature.” 


He called to the chief, as soon as he recovered breath, to be “ up 
and away;” but his aged friend pointed to the Heiress— 
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** Save her—leave John to die.” 

‘** Her! whom mean you?” cried the youth, turning quickly to the place 
the other indicated;—but when he saw the figure of Elizabeth, bending 
towards him in an attitude that powerfully spoke her terror, blended with 
her reluctance to meet him in such a place, the shock for a moment de- 
prived him of speech. 

** Miss Temple!” he cried, when he found words; “‘ you here! is such a 
death reserved for you!”’ 

** No, no, no—no death, 1 hope, for any of us, Mr. Edwards,” she re- 
plied, endeavouring to speak calmly, and rallying her thoughts for the 
emergency. ‘ There is smoke, but still no fire to harm us. Let us en- 
deavour to retire.” 

“‘Take my arm,” said Edwards; “‘ there must be an opening in some 
direction for your retreat. Are you equal to the effort?” 

*‘ Certainly. You surely magnify the danger, Mr. Edwards. Lead 
me out the way you came.” 

“¢ | will—I will,” cried the youth, with a kind of hysterical utterance. 
‘« No, no—there is no danger—I have alarmed you unnecessarily.” 

‘* But shall we leave the Indian—can we leave him here, as he says, to 
die?” 

An expression of painful emotion crossed the face of the young man, 
who stopped, and cast a longing look at Mohegan; but dragging his com- 
papion after him, even against her will, he pursued his way, with enor- 
mous strides, towards the pass by which he had just entered the circle of 
flame. 

‘* Do not regard him,” he said, in those horrid tones that denote a des- 
perate calmness; ‘‘ he is used to the woods, and such scenes; he will escape 
up the mountain—over the rock—or he can remain where he is in safety.” 

“* You thought not so this moment, Edwards! Do not leave him there to 
meet with such a death,” cried Elizabeth, fixing a look on the counte- 
nance of her conductor, that seemed to distrust his sanity. 


The appearance of the woods is next described in the most vi- 
vid manner: 


Immense clouds of white smoke had been pouring over the summit of 
the mountain, and had concealed the approach and ravages of the element; 
but a crackling sound drew the eyes of Miss Temple, as she flew over the 
ground supported by the young man, towards the outline of smoke, where 
she already perceived the waving flames shooting forward from the vapour, 
now flaring high in the air, and then bending to the earth, seeming to 
light into combustion every stick and shrub on which they breathed. The 
sight aroused them both to redoubled efforts; but, unfortunately, there 
was a collection of the tops of trees, old and dried, which lay directly 
across their course; and, at the very moment when both had thought 
their safety insured, an eddying of the warm currents of the air swepta 
forked tongue of flame across the pile, which lighted at the touch; and 
when they reached the spot the flying pair were opposed by the surly 
roaring of a body of fire, as if a furnace were glowing in their path. They 
recoiled from the heat, and stood on a point of the rock, gazing in a sort 
of stupor at the flames, which were spreading rapidly down the mountain, 
whose side soon became a sheet of living fire. It was dangerous for one 
clad in the light and airy dress of Elizaheth to approach even to the vi- 
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cinity of the raging element; and those flowing robes, that gave such soft- 
ness and grace to her form, seemed now to be formed for the instruments 
of her destruction. 

The villagers were accustomed to resort to that hill in quest of timber 
and fuel; in procuring which, it was their usage to take only the bodies of 
the trees, leaving the tops and branches to decay under the operations of 
the weather. Much of the hill was, consequently, covered with such 
light fuel for the flames, which, having been scorching under the sun for 
the last two months, ignited witha touch. Indeed, in some cases, there 
did not appear to be any contact between the fire and these piles, but the 
flame seemed to dart from heap to heap, as the fabulous fire of the temple 
is represented to relumine its neglected lamp. 

* ¥ * * * 


The air seemed quivering with rays of heat which might be seen play- 
ing along the parched stems of the trees. The excited imagination of 
Elizabeth, as she stood on the verge of the precipice, and gazed about 
her, viewing the approach of their powerful enemy, fancied every tree 
and herb near her on the point of ignition. There were moments when 
dark clouds of smoke would sweep along the little terrace, and as the eye 
lost its power, the other senses contributed to give effect to the fearful 
horror of the scene. At such moments, the roaring of the flames, the 
crackling of the furious element, with the tearing of falling branches, and, 
occasionally, the thundering echoes of some prostrated tree, united to 
alarm the victims. 


The figure of the Indian Chief at this terrible conjuncture, sit- 
ting on a log, humming his death song, and viewing the approach 
of the flames and the crashing of the trees, with immovable apa- 
thy, is most admirable. We behold him with a distinctness which 
is all but real. 


Once or twice the eye of the aged chief, which was ordinarily fixed in 
the direction of the distant hills, turned towards the young pair, who 
seemed doomed to so early a death, with a slight indication of pity crossing 
his composed features, but it would imme.liately revert again to its for- 
mer gaze, as if already looking into the womb of futurity. 

# * * * » 


The log, on which Mohegan was seated, lighted at its farther end, and 
the Indian appeared to be surrounded by the fire. Still he was unmoved. 
As his body was unprotected, his sufferings must have been great, but his 
fortitude was superior to all. His voice could yet be heard raising its 
tones, even in the midst of these horrors. 


Whata contrast is presented to our view! 


Elizabeth turned her head from the sight, and faced the valley. Fu- 
rious eddies of wind were created by the heat, and just at the moment, the 
canopy of fiery smoke that overhung the valley, was cleared away, leav- 
ing a distinct view of the peaceful viliage beneath them. 

«© My father!—My father!” shrieked Elizabeth, ‘‘ Oh! this—this surely 
might have been spared me—but I submit.” 


The scene of the death of the Chief, in which he returns to the 
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- faith of his fathers and of his childhood, notwithstanding the fervent 


exhortations of the Rey. Mr. Grant, is very natural and shows a 
just discrimination in the author. A common genius would have 
pursued a different course, to make a display of his devotion to 
our religion. 


Bumpo interrupts the worthy clergyman: | 


‘*¢ Though all you say be true, and you have scripter gospels for it too,” 
said Natty, ‘* you will make nothing of the Indian. He hasn’t seen a Mo- 
ravian priest sin’ the war: and it’s hard to keep them from going back to 
their native ways. I should think ’twould be as well to let the old man 
pass in peace. He’s happy now; I know it by his eye; and that’s more 
than I would say for the chief, sin’ the time the Delawares broke up from 
the head-waters of their river, and went west. Ahs! me! ’tis a grievous 
long time that, and many dark days have we both seen together sin’ it.”’ 

‘* Hawk-eye!”’ said Mohegan, rousing with the last glimmering of life. 
‘¢ Hawk-eye! listen to the words of your brother.” 

‘¢ Yes, John,” said the hunter, in English, strongly affected by the ap- 
peal, and drawing to his side; ‘‘ we have been brothers; and more so than 
it means in the Indian tongue. What would ye have with me, Chin- 
gachgook. 

‘“‘ Hawk-eye! my fathers call me to the happy hunting-grounds. The 
path is clear, and the eyes of Mohegan grow young. I look—but I see 
no white-skins; there are none to be seen but just and brave Indians. 
Farewell, Hawk-eye—you shall go with the Fire-eater and the Young 
Eagle, to the white man’s heaven; but I goafter my fathers. Let the 
bow, and tomahawk, and pipe, and the wampum of Mohegan, be laid in 
his grave; for when he starts ’twill be in the night, like a warrior on a war- 
party, and he cannot stop to seek them.” 


The scene in which Elizabeth is saved from the panther is 
another which is entitled to the highest commendation. It free- 
zes the blood. It is a fine subject for the painter, and in the hope 
that it may excite the pencil of some one, we shall transcribe the 
description in this place, and hereafter furnish an engraving. 

The two young ladies were walking in the woods, attended on- 
ly by a mastiff, when their attention was arrested by sounds re- 
sembling a human voice. They imagined it might proceed from 
a lost child, but their faithful guardian understood the noise better. 


He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated himself at the feet of his 
mistress, growling louder than before, and occasionally giving vent to his 
ire by a short, surly barking. 

‘* What does he see?” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ there must be some animal in 
sight.’ 

Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temple turned her head, 
and beheld Louisa, standing with her face whitened to the colour of 
death, and her finger pointing upward, with a sort of flickering, convulsed 
motion. The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated 
by her friend, where she saw the fierce front and glaring eyes of a fe- 
male panther, fixed on them in horrid malignity, and threatning instant 
destruction. 
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** Let us fly!” exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of Louisa, whose 
form yielded like melting snow, and sunk lifeless to the earth. 

There was not a single feeling in the temperament of Elizabeth Tem- 
ple, that could prompt her to desert a companion in such an extremity; 
and she fell on her knees, by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing 
from the person of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, such parts of 
her dress as might obstruct her respiration, and encouraging their only 
safeguard, the dog, at the same time, by the sounds of her voice. 

** Courage, Brave!” she cried, her own tones beginning to tremble, 
courage, courage, good Brave.’’ 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, now appeared, 
dropping from the branches of a sapling that grew under the shade of the 
beech which held itsdam. This iguorant, but vicious creature, approach- 
ed the dog, imitating the actions aud sounds of its parent, but exhibiting 
a strange mixture of the playfulness of a kitten with the ferocity ofits 
race. Standing on its hind legs, it would rend the bark ofa tree with its 
fore paws, and play all the antics ofa cat, for a moment; and then, by lash- 
ing itself with its tail, growling, and scratching the earth, it would at- 
tempt the manifestations of anger that rendered its parent so terrific. 

All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his short tail erect, his 
body drawn backward on its haunches, and his eyes following the move- 
ments of both dam and cub. At every gambol played by the latter, it 
approached nigher to the dog, the growling of the three becoming more hor- 
rid at each mument, until the younger beast overleaping its intended 
bound, fell directly before the mastiff. There was a moment of fearful 
cries and struggles, but they ended almost as soon as commenced, by the 
cub aprearing in the air, hurled from the jaws of Brave, with a violence 
that sent it against a tree so forcibly, as to render it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood was warming 
with the triumph of the dog, when she saw the form of the old panther in 
the air, springing twenty feet from the branch of the beech to the back 
of the mastiff. No words of ours can describe the fury of the conflict 
th at followed. It was a confused struggle on the dried leaves, accompa- 
nied by loud and terrific cries. Miss Temple continued on her knees, 
bending over the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, with an 
interest so horrid, and yet so intense, that she almost forgot her own 
stake in the result. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the inhabi- 
tant of the forest, that its active frame seemed constantly in the air, 
while the dog nobly faced his foe, at each successive leap. When the 
panther lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, which was its constant aim, 
old Brave, though torn with her talons, and stained with his own blood, 
that already flowed from a dozen wounds would shake off his furious foe, 
like a feather, and rearing on his hind legs, rush to the fray again, with 
his jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. But age and his pampered life, 
greatly disqualified the noble mastiff for such astruggle. In every thing 
but courage, he was only the vestige of what he had once been. A high- 
er bound than ever, raised the wary and furious beast far beyond the reach 
of the dog, who was making a desperate but fruitless dash at her, from 
which she alighted in a favourable position, on the back of her aged foe. 
For a single moment, only, could the panther remain there, the great 
strength of the dog returning with a convulsive effort. But Elizabeth saw, 
as Brave fastened his teeth in the side of his enemy, that the collar of 
brass around his neck, which bad been glittering throughout the fray, 
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was of the colour of blood, and directly, that his frame was sinking to the 
earth, where it soon lay prostrate and helpless. Several mighty efforts 
of the wild-cat to extricate herself from the jaws of the dog, followed, but 
they were fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips collapsed, 
and his teeth loosened; when the short convulsions and stillness that suc- 
ceeded, announced‘ the death of poor Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. There issaid to 
be something in the front of the image of the Maker, that daunts the 
hearts of the inferior beings of his creation; and it would seem that some 
such power, in the present instance, suspended the threatened blow. The 
eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden met, for an instant, when 
the former stooped to examine her fallen foe; next to scent ber luckless 
cub. From the latter examination it turned, however, with its eyes ap- 
parently emitting flashes of fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and its 
claws projecting for inches from its broad feet. 

Miss Temple did not, or could not move. Her hands were clasped in 
the attitude of prayer, but her eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy; 
her cheeks were blagched to the whiteness of marble, and her lips were 
slightly separated with horror. The moment seemed now to have arrived 
for the fatal terminatiof#, and the beautiful figure of Elizabeth was bowing 
meekly to the stroke, when a rustling of leaves from behind seemed rath- 
er to mock the organs, than to meet her ears, 

‘* Hist! hist!’ said a low voice—* stoop lower, gal; your bunnet hides 
the creater’s head.” 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a compliance with this unex- 
pected order, that caused the head of our heroine to sink on her bosom; 
when she heard the report of the rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and the 
enraged cries of the beast, who was rolling over on the earth, biting its own 
flesh, and tearing the twigs and branches within its reach. At the next 
instant the form of the Leather-stocking rushed by her and he called 
aloud— 

‘** Come in, Hector, come in, you old fool; tis a hard-lived animal, and 
may jump ag’in.” 


This article has already been extended to some length, but if 
we were to pass over the scene in the Court, we should shut our 
eyes to the most interesting and highly finished picture in the 
collection. By the artifices of one of those villainous retainers 
of the law, who disgrace the temple in which they serve, the in- 
habitants of the mysterious cavern had been tempted to kill a 
deer, contrary to the statute in that case made and provided. As 
it was supposed to be concealed in their dwelling, a search-war 
rant was immediately obtained, but the officer was resisted by 
old Bumpo, who will not allow, 


** An old man’s hut to be run down by such varmint as them. 1 won’t 
deny the buck to you, Billy, and you may take the skin in, if you please, 
and show it asa tistimony. The bounty will pay the fine, and that ought 
to satisfy any man.” : 

** Twill old boy, ’twill,’’ cried Kirby, every shade of displeasure van- 
ishing from his open brow at the peace-offering; ‘‘ throw out the hide, and 
that shall satisfy the law.” 
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Billy Kirby is an honest fellow, who had been employed by the 
wily magistrate to execute the warrant. He is of opinion that if 
Bumpo “ forgives the county his demand” for killing the two pan- 
thers, “ the county should forgive him the fine; it’s what I call an 
even trade and should be concluded on the spot.” But this would 
not answer the purpose of Hiram, who was resolved to obtain a 
view of the interior of the hut; but, alarmed at the appearance of 
a rifle in the hands of Bumpo, he ran off and made a new com- 
plaint that he had been menanced and assaulted in the execution 
of his duty, &c. A posse is quickly raised and the old man is ar- 
rested. The description of the Court House;—the organization 
of the court;—the sober deportment of the prisoner,—are all re- 
cognized as true to life. But the trial of Bumpo can hardly be 
surpassed in strength of delineation and vividness of colouring. 
His simplicity, his subdued spirit, mingled with his habits of inde- 
pendence and unconciousness of wrong, and his speeches to the 
court, irresistibly rivet the attention. That part of his address to 
Judge Temple, in which he reminds him of the rescue of his daugh- 
ter from a cruel death;—that direct appeal to his paternal feelings, 
when he asks how the beast of the forest minded his laws when 
it thirsted for the blood of his child, &c. is a burst of natural elo- 
quence that overpowers the heart. There is nothing in it but 
what such a man in such a situation might say, and yet nothing 
better could be said by any man. 


Our extracts mast be confined toa few passages from the trial: 


** The duties of the public prosecutor were discharged by Dirck Van 
der School, who adjusted his spectacles, cast a cautious look around him 
at his brethren of the bar, which he ended by throwing his head aside so 
as to catch one glance over the glasses, when he proceeded to read the 
bill aloud. It was the usual charge for an assault and battery on the 
person of Hiram Doolittle, and was couched in the ancient language of 
such instruments, especial care having been taken by the scribe, not to 
omit the name of asingle offensive weapon known to thelaw. Whenhe 
had done, Mr. Van der School removed his spectacles, which he closed 
and placed in his pocket, seemingly for the pleasure of again opening and 
replacing them on his nose. After this evolution was repeated once or 
twice, he handed the bill over to Mr. Lippet, with a cavalier air, tbat 
said as much as “ pick a hole in that if you can.” 

Natty listened to the charge against him with great attention, leaning 
forward towards the reader with an earnestness that denoted his interest; 
and when it was ended he raised his tall body to the utmost, and drewa 
long sigh. All eyes were turned to the prisoner, whose voice was vainly 
expected to break the stillness of the room. 

‘You have heard the presentment that the grand jury have made, Na- 
thaniel Bumpo,” said the Judge; ‘“‘ what do you plead to the charge?” 

‘The old man dropped his head for a moment in a reflecting attitude, and 
then raising it, he laughed again before he answered— 

‘¢ That I handled the man a little rough or so is not to be denied; but that 
there was occasion to make use of all them things that the gentleman has 
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spoken of, is downright untrue. I am not much of a wrestler, seeing 
that I’m getting old; but 1 was out among the Scotch-Irishers—lets me see 
—it must have been as long ago as the first year of the old war.” — 


On this charge he is acquitted and immediately afterwards ar- 
raigned on another indictment for resisting the process of the law; 
upon which he is found guilty and sentenced to be confined an 
hour in the stocks, and to pay a fine of one hundred dollars. 


‘< And where should I get. the money!” interrupted the Leather-stock- 
ing: eagerly ‘‘ where should I get the money! you’ll take away the bounty 
on the painters, because I cut the throat of a deer; and how is an old 
man to find so much gold or silver in the woods? No, no, Judge; think bet- 
ter of it, and don’t talk of shutting me up ina gaol for the little time I have 
to stay.” 

‘“< if you have any thing to urge against the passing of the sentence, the 
court will yet hear you,” said the Judge, mildly. | 

‘“‘ [have enough to say ag’init” cried Natty, grasping the bar, on which 
his fingers were working witha convulsed motion. ‘‘ Where am I to get 
the money? Let me out into the woods and hills, where I’ve been used to 
breathe the clear air, and though I’m three score and ten, if you’ve left 
game enough in the country, I'll travel night and day but I’ll make you 
up the sum afore the seasonis over. Yes, yes-—you see the reason of the 
thing, and the wickedness of shutting up an old man, that has spent his 
days, as one may say, where he could always look into the windows of 
heaven.” 

‘** { must be governed by the law.” 

‘* Talk not to me of law, Marmaduke Temple,” interrupted the hunter. 
‘* Did the beast of the forest mind your laws, when it was thirsty and hun- 
gering for the blood of your own child! She was kneeling to her God for a 
greater favour than I ask, and he heard her; and if you now say no to my 
prayers; do you think he will be deaf?” 

‘* My private feelings must not enter into” 

‘* Hear me, Marmaduke Temple,” interrupted the old man, with a me 
lancholy tone of voice, ‘‘and hear reason. I’ve travelled these mountains 
when you was no judge, but an infant in your mother’s arms; and I feel as 
ifl had a right and a privilege to travel them ag’in before Idie. Have 
you forgot the time that you come on to the lake-shore, when there wasn’t 
even a gaol to lodge in; and didn’t I give you my own bear-skin to sleep 
on, and the fat of a noble buck to satisfy the cravings of your hunger? 
Yes, yes,—you thought it no sin then to kill a deer! And this I did, 
though I had nv reason to love you, for you had never done any thing but 
harm to them that loved and sheltered me. And now will you shut me 
up in your dungeons to pay me for my kindness? A hundred dollars! 
where should [ get the money? No, no—there’s them that says hard 
things of you, Marmaduke Temple, but you an’t so bad as to wish to see 
an old man die in a prison, because he stood up forthe right. Come, 
friend, let me pass; it’s long sin’ I’ve been used to such crowds, and I 
crave to be in the woods ag’in. Don’t fear me Judge,—I bid you not to 
fear me; for if there’s beaver enough left on the streams, or the buck- 
skins will sell for a shilling a-piece, you shall have the last penny of the 
fine. Where are ye, pups! come away, dogs! come away! we have a 
erevious toil to do for our years; but it shall be done—yes, yes, l’ve pro- 
mised it, and it shall be done!”’ , 
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In comparison with “the Spy,” we think it will be found that 
“the Pioneers” is a more finished composition and of a high- 
er order; it may not, however, be as popu bay. because, as we have 
already remarked, the subject isless captivating, and it wants the 
interesting plot which enriches its predecessor. 
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a ENGLISH MANNERS IN FORMER TIMES. 


The following curious letter from the Countess of Northumber- 
land, only daughter and heiress of Sir John Spencer—is printed 
in Nichols’s history of Canterbury (a manor in England.) It is 
| without date, but is supposed to have been written about 1617, 
, and will enable the reader to judge of her immense wealth by the 

| extent of her demands. 








My sweere Lire, 


“ Now I have declared to you my mind for the settling your 
i¢ state, I supposed that it were best for me to think or consider 
| with myself, what allowance were meetest for me. For consider- 
ing what care 1 have had of your estate, and how respectfully I 
dealt with those, which both by the laws of God, of nature, and 
of civil polity, wit, religion, government, and honesty, you, 
my dear, are bound to, I pray and beseech you to grant me 16001. 

er annum, quarterly to be paid. 

“ Also, [ would (besides that allowance for my apparel,) have 
600/. added yearly, (quarterly to be paid,) for the performance of 
charitable works; and those things I would not, neither will be 
accountable for. 

« Also, I would have three horses for my own saddle, that none 
f shall dare to lend or borrow; none lend but I, none borrow but 
ou. 

. F “Also, [ would have two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick, 
or have some other lett, also believing that it is an undecent thing 
for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when God hath bles- 


} s sed their lord and lady with a good estate. 
& | « Also, when I ride hunting or hawking, or travel from one house 
A to another, I will have them attending, so far either of those said 


; women I must and will have for either of them a horse. 
w « Also, I will have sx or eight gentlemen; and I will have my 
a two coaches, one lined with velvet, to myself with four very fair 
horses; and a coach for my women, lined with sweet cloth, one 
laced with gold, the other with scarlet, and laced with watched 
: lace and silver with four good horses. 

a « Also, I will have two coachmen, one for my own coach, the 

other for my women. 
« Also, at any time that I travel. I will be allowed not only 
carroches and spare horses, for me and my women; but I will have 
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such carriages as will be fitting for all, orderly; not pestering my 
things|with my women’s; nor theirs with chamber-maids,’ nor theirs 
with wash-maids.’ 

« Also, for laundresses, when I travel I will have them sentaway 
before with the carriages, to see all safe; and the chamber-maids 
I will have go before with the greens, that the chambers may be 
ready sweet and clean. 

« Also, that it is indecent to crowd up myself with my gentle- 
man-usher in my coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse, to attend me, either in city or in country. And I must 
have two footmen. And my desire is that you defray all the 
charges for me. I, 

« And for myself, besides my yearly allowance, I would have 
twenty gowns of apparel; six of them excellent good ones, eight 
of them for the country, and six others of them very excellent 
good ones. 

« Also, I would have to put in my purse 2000/. and 200/. and 
so for you to pay my debts.” 

« Also, I would have 6000. to buy me jewels, and 40001. to buy 
a pearl chain. 

“ Now seeing I am so reasonable unto you, I pray you to find 
my children apparel, and their schooling, and also my servants 
(men and women) their wages. 

“ Also, I will have my houses furnished, and all my lodging 
chambers to be suited with all such furniture as is fit, as beds, 
stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, 
cupboards of plate, fair hangings and such like; so for my draw- 
ing chambers, in all houses, I will have them delicately furnished, 
both with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, carpets, chairs, cushions, 
and all things thereunto belonging. ' 

« Also, my desire is that you would pay all my debts, build 
Ashby-house, and purchase lands, and lend no money (as you love 
God,) to the lord chamberlain, who would have all, perhaps your 
life from you. Remember his son, my Lord Walden; chai en- 
tertainment he gave me when you were at Tiltyard. If you were 
dead, he said he would be a husband, a father, a brother, and he 
said he would marry me. I protest I grieve to see the poor man 
have so little wit and honesty, to use his friend so vilely, Also, 
he fed me with untruths concerning the Charter-house: but that 
is the least, he wished me much harm; you know him. God keep 
me and you from such as he is. : 

“So now that I have declared to you what I would have, and 
what that is that [ would not have, I pray that when you bean 
earl, to allow me 1000/. more than I now desire and double attend - 
ance.” 

«Your loving Wife, 
ELIZA COMPTON.” 
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Krom the Memoires de Morellet. 
THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 


Une evening that Diderot and Roux had outdone each other 
in talking atheism, and had said things to call down a thousand 
thunderbolts on our heads, if thunderbolts fell on such occasions, 
the Abbe Galiani, who had listened patiently to this dissertation, 
at last said “gentlemen, gentlemen, allow me to say that if I were 
Pope, I would clap you both up in the Inquisition; or if I were 
King of France, in the Bastile: but having the happiness to be 
neither, [have only to promise to meet you here next Thursday, 
and I hope you will hear my answer as patiently as I have heard 
you.” “Very well’—we all exclaimed, and particularly our 
Atheists,—“on Thursday!” | 

Thursday came, and after dinner and coffee, the Abbe, gather- 
ed himself up into an armed-chair, cross-legged like a tailor, and 
as the weather was hot, holding his wig aloft on his left hand, and 
gesticulating with his right, he proceeded as follows: 

« Let me suppose that one of vou, gentlemen, who believe that 
this world is the production of chance, were to go to a gaming 
table, and that your adversary were to throw seize-ace once, 
twice, thrice, four, five, and six times running, our friend Diderot 
would lose his money, and think the Devil was in the dice. 
Very well; the game proceeds, and your adversary still goes on 
throwing his main of seven, and without variation or interrup- 
tion wins every stake. Diderot will now lose his temper as well 
as his money: he will swear that the dice are loaded—that the 
adversary is a black leg, and that the house is a hell! Ah! Mr. 
Philosopher! because the same sides of two dice come upper- 
most, for, ten, or a dozen times, and you lose a few shillings, 
you firmly believe that it is caused bya trick, an art, a combina- 
tion, by, in short, a master swindler and his subservient tools: 
and yet, seeing in the universe around you, millions of mil- 
lions of combinations, more regular, more difficult, more com- 
plicated, and all certain—all useful—all beautiful—you never 
suspect that the dice of nature are loaded; that there is, in- 
deed, an art, a combination, and a master ew above, 
who regulates the great play by his subservient tools, and con- 
founds the reason and the skill of such short-sighted gamesters 


as you.” 


A Retort —*« That is an elegant turkey,” said an American, 
who was dining in company with a number of Englishmen. They 
smiled at this Americanism, and he admitted the impropriety of 
the epithet. Presently his host, who was a true son of John Bull, 
offered him a cut of a “famous” piece of roast beef which was be- 
fore him, and Jonathan had a fair opportunity of retorting upon 


his friends. 
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Messrs. Carry & Lea have just published “4 Summer Month, 
or Recollections of a visit to the Falls of Niagara and the 
Lakes.” This is an unpretending and unvarnished account of a 
pleasant excursion, which may serve as a guide to those who wish 
to dispose of a few weeks in the same manner. The author is 
evidently an unpractised writer, but he seems to have omitted no 
opportunity of acquiring information. His table of the route and 
distances will be found particularly serviceable to those who 
contemplate the same jaunt. 

Mr. Cuarues Mitts, so advantageously known by his histe- 
ries respectively of Mahometanism and of the Crusades, has 
just produced a learned and elaborate work, entitled “ Zhe 
Travels of Theodore Ducas, in various countries in Europe at 
the revival of Letters and Art. Part 1, Italy, 2vols.8vo. The 
traveller is a second Anacharsis, who is supposed to have travel- 
led in the sixteenth century, about the time of the revival of let- 
ters after the dark ages. But he has not attained the graphical 
charms of his illustrious prototype, in whose delightful fictions, 
we are carried back to the Parthenon, or listen to the wisdom of 
the Porch. ‘These travels may be regarded as a series of biogra- 
phical sketches of men of talents and genius, who flourished at 
the period when Mr. Ducas visited the place of their dwelling. 
The manner in which the celebrated Machiavel is introduced to 
the reader, may be cited asa favourable specimen of the book: 


The Florentine secretary often described to me the political storms 
through which he hae passed; but he said that his happiest years had been 
spent at his small patriarchal inheritance, near Sancasciano, on the road 
from Florence to Rome. In the mornings, when the season of the year 
permitted the amusement, he employed himself in catching thrushes with 
a netor line. At other times he walked in the forests, and observed the 
labours and sports of the wood cutters. He then went to a fountain, and 
turned over the pages of Dante or Petrarch, or of the poets of the second 
order, as he called Ovid and Tibullus. He repaired to the high road, 
near the inn, conversed with the passengers, and marked the different 
humours and passions of the world. His dinner was plain; and, as soon as 
it was despatched, he returned to the inn, and joined the host and his 
usual company, namely, a butcher, a miller, andalime-maker. He then 
passed the remainder of the day in cards or backgammon, or in boisterous 
and quarrelsome argument, the noise whereof frequently reached S. 
Casciano. 

“This ignoble mode of life,” continued Machiavelli, ‘‘ carried off the 
effervescence of my mind; and I yielded to fortune, in hopes that she would 
one day or other be ashamed of her severity. In the evening I returued 
home, threw aside my village dress, attired myself like a Florentine gen- 
tleman, and entered my study. I there read the philosophers and histo- 
ries of ancient times. I called upon the warriors and statesmen, whose 
annals | perused, to declare to me the motives of their actions. i inves- 
tigated the causes of the different conditions of society: and, during four 
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hours of this description of liberal occupation, I forgot all my pains, and 
feared neither poverty nor death.’°—This is quite a graphical delinea- 
tion. 


Mr. Joun D. Hunren has just published a work entitled Man- 
ners and Customs of several Indian Tribes located west of 
the Mississippi. This work includes some account of the soil, 
climate, and vegetable productions, and the Indian Materia Medi- 
ca, with the history of the authors life, during a residence of 
nearly twenty years among them. This gentleman’s situa- 
tion is somewhat singular. He does not know that he has a 
connection in the world. In early life he was stolen by the In- 
dians; and he continued with them until the years of manhood, 
when he made his escape, and has now returned to dwell among 
his brethren. The style of his book, judging from the specimen 
which has been submitted to us, ‘ndicates: nothing of the savage. 
[tis far superior to many of our gubernatorial messages or sena- 
torial speeches. Asit was said in 1812, that our “red brethren” 
admired the unparalleled ferocity of certain white Mohawks 
when they murdered the venerable Lingan, so must we express 
the surprize and pleasure with which we are impressed, by the 
intelligence and perspicuity of this writer. 

It is gratifying to us to learn that the communications from 4 
Hermit, which for merly enhanced the value of our journal, have 
been collected into a volume, under the title—Essays on various 
subjects of Taste, Morals and National policy, by a citizen of 
Virginia. This is not the first time, by several volumes, that a 
gleaner of these pages, has been able to compile an important ad- 
dition to the stock of permanent literature; and if the venerable 
Mr. Oldschool be not witty himself, he may boast that he has 
been the cause of it in others. Our readers will not expect from 
us a review of what has already been laid before them, at length. 
The production of our friend and correspondent has been charac- 
terized by competent authority, as indicating “ good sense, clear 
perception, absence of all dogmatism and freedom from passion, 
and a polemical spirit. There i is no effort,’’ continues this critic, 
“to astonish with brilliant paradoxes or overwhelm with arrogant 
declamation; and though many of the subjects of.the essays 
lave elsewhere led toangry controversies, our author has treated 
them throughout with the urbanity of a scholar.” orth Ameri- 
can Review, No. XIII. 

Among the latest publications we find an account of the fright- 
ful life of Ali Pacha(pronounced Pashaw) Janina, Vizier of Epi- 
rus, surnamed Asuan, or the Lion. Though he lived in our 
time, and on the verge of European civilization, it would be in- 
justice to measure the deeds of this ferocious monster according 
to our maxims of morality. Circumstances placed him beyond 
their influence, as effectually as if he had breathed the young 
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existence of the world, and inhabited a country the remotest p9s- 
sible, from that which was his real theatre of action. ‘The reli- 
gion, and if not the law, the ee of the Turkish people, allow, 
to human passion, and mere physical pa an indulgence, 
which it is the effort of christianity, and of our laws and usages to 
restrain. The hero of this work was extraordinary for nothing 
but a colossal genius, an animal courage, well deserving his sur- 
name—the Lion; and, what is more, a moral courage, the pro- 
duct of mental strength and energy, with which men are seldom 
created. If we except Charles XII, the world, during two thou- 
sand years, has seen but one other such man as Ali Pacha—and 
that other was Bonaparte. We quote an instance, in which these 
fearful mortals were brought into contact; an instance, in which 
the wily Corsican found himself effectually duped by his own 
arts:— 


** Suspecting Bonaparte’s designs upon the tottering power of the Cres- 
cent, the crafty Pacha commenced by intriguing with the victorious 
general. He despatched to his head-quarters in the North of Italy a con- 
fidential agent, certain of finding him already favourably disposed to- 
wards him through the representations of the adjutant-general Roza. The 
letter which he addressed to him, was filled with expressions of admira- 
tion, and wrought so effectually upon Bonaparte’s vanity, that he caused 
it to be inserted in almost every journal. He immediately entered into 
negotiation with Ali, and flattered himself that he should find him a pow- 
erful instrument in the prosecution of his schemes of self-aggrandizement. 
Perfectly upon a par in the arts of duplicity and cunning, from that mo- 
ment, the only aim of these two men was mutual deception.” 


In the following passage, we are reminded of Bonaparte’s con- 
version to Islamism: 


“‘In one of his (Pacha’s) journeys toward the Sinus Ambracius, he 
assured the French commandant of Preveza, that he was the staunchest 
disciple of the Jacohin religion, and protested that he was most anxious 
to be initiated into the worship of Carmagnole, actually mistaking Jaco- 
binism and its excesses for a new religion.” 


The butcheries of this scourge at Preveza, are not without a 
parallel in the life of his compeer: 


‘“¢ Seated in the balcony of the custom-house, which the fire had spared, 
he ordered one hundred and sixty Greeks, who had been taken in arms, 
and had implored a capitulation, to be brought before him. They 
were successively dragged out by the hair, one by one.—In vain did 
they raise their suppliant hands; Ali only answered their cries for mercy 
by giving the signal at which the still imploring lips were made to bite the 
dust. At the fall of each unfortunate victim, the bystanders raised a 
shout of exultation, and immediately stripped the body.” 


This bloody tragedy was enacted on the spot where Octavius 
gained the battle of Actium; here the Turk received a letter from 
Lord Nelson, complimenting him on his success, and calling him 
the hero of Epirus; and he became afterwards a close and con- 
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stant correspondent of the British court, through the medium of 
Lord Collingwood. 

M. Lanetezs, a name long celebrated in the annals of French 
literature, is the author of 4 Description of the ancient and modern 
Monuments of Hindostan, in two vols. folio, with 144 plates and 
S$ maps. It was a vast undertaking to give a complete descrip- 
tion of the immense country of Hindostan; to trace its history, 
to set forth tke religion and manners of its inhabitants; to study 
and to design its antique monuments, and its populous cities. It 
required the united knowledge of the geographer, the philologist, 
the historian, the philosopher and the archeologist. Several esti- 
mable artists have already made us acquainted with the pictu- 
resque views, and the romantic sites of this interesting country, 
with the various and singular costumes of the Hindoos, and their 
prodigious monuments. Many learned Indianists have EN 
ed the mysteries, till then but imperfectly known, of the Bra 
manic theology; and the most celebrated travellers, judicious 
antiquaries, and well informed officers, have in almost every part, 
extended their inquiries to the most minute details of topogra- 
phy. But not one of them has been able to present us with a 
complete view of the country, whose several parts they have de- 
scribed. This was reserved for M. Langles, who was placed in a 
situation which enabled him to collate, compare, and digest, all 
the materials which had been collected by so many able writers, 


and who has succeeded in forming them into one beautiful and 

symmetrical edifice. Whilst numbers of learned Frenchmen were 

following the armies of their country, through the plains of Egypt, 

M. Langles consecrated all his time tothe study of Asiatic anti- 

quities, and having ce gm the results obtained by others in 
’ 


Africa, with those which his own inquiries had afforded him, he 
has meditated on the striking analogy, which reigns between the 
plains of the Nile, and the fertile country that is watered by the 
Ganges. Every thing that relates to the history of these two 
countries, seems covered with a veil of mystery. We have, how- 
ever, reason to hope, that with the help of the Sanscrit tongue, 
a new light may be thrown upon the darkness of the most ancient 
times. Numbers of antiquaries are now availing themselves of 
their knowledge of the Brahmin’s sacred language, and the work 
which we announce, has considerably lessened the difficulty of 
their researches, 

M. pe Passenaus is the author of an 8vo. vol. which has re- 
cently appeared at Paris, under the title of Russia and Slavery. 
He passed several years in that country, and has now returned to 
France, with the view of exciting hatred against slavery, by re- 
lating its horrors under the mild and paternal sway of the Em- 
peror Alexander. Works of this description, even though ill 
written, command attention in Paris; for whilst they strengthen 
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the cause of the liberals, they are of too general a nature to justify 
the interference of the police. Two chapters are devoted to a 
review of the system of education in Russia, and the state of 
medicine, There are none but Germans, English, and French, 
who practise the healing art, among the Russians, with success. 
He gives a very simple reason why there are so few maimed sol- 
diers after a Russian campaign, by asserting that nine-tenths of 
the Russian surgeons are so ignorant, that they are unable to 
stop the effusion of blood from the wounds of the men, and 
therefore allow them to bleed to death. 

“ Werner” is the last and the finest of Lory Byron’s dramatic 
works. It is free from the supernatural agency of Manfred, 
which is behind the age. It does not labour under the want of 
interest which distinguishes Marino Faliero. It cannot, like 
the Foscari, be accused of insipidity—nor of partial languor like 
Sardanapalus—nor of the wanton impiety of Cain—nor are its 
beauties sullied by offensive descriptions of vicious passions. 








POETRY. 
{For the Port Folio; } 
TO * * « * # 


Ah! why did Nature with such care, 

Form thee so lovely and so fair? 

Why on thy cheek did she bestow 

The lily pale, the roseate glow? 

Ah! why did she endow thy mind, 

With all we seek in womankind? 

Twas thus she tried her wily art, 

‘To catch each eye—to win each heart. 

Mine long has known her boundless pow’r; 

For often at the midnight hour, 

When care my wearied eyes assails, 

And slumber o’er my couch prevails, 

I strive to seek a short relief 

From all my care—from all my grief; 

But ah! thy voice, so known, so dear, 

In softest tones salutes my ear! 

Again by Fancy’s dreams possess’d, 

By thy lov’d side supreme I’m bless’d: 

Together we the mountain rove, 

And converse hold on themes of love, 

Where Zephyr o’er the blossom plays, 

And through the air its scent conveys; 
* Where feather’d songsters hov’ring round. 

Enehain us with sweet music’s sound. 
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But soon the sweet delusion’s o’er, 
The ideal scene can please no more! 
Dull Truth in hateful guise appears, 
And renovates the lover’s fears. 

She tells me—I’m not doom’d to prove 
With thee the sweets of mutual love: 
That cold dislike or coy disdain 

Shall ever be my bosom’s pain: 
That one, on whose more onl tongue 

Persuasion’s honied accents hung, 

Has long possessed thy willing heart, 

And there he plays the idol’s part. SE DLEY. 


PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


[From ‘* Gems from the Antique.” 


The first gem in the series is one representing the heads of Pericies 
and AspasiA. Pericles is bearded, as in the very pride of manhood, and 
the casque is on his head, but the neck and shoulders are nude. Aspasia 
wears a veil, and has her hair elaborately arrayed on her front in long 
and separate curls. Nothing can be more noble than the serenity of the 
hero’s countenance; and that of his frail and lovely friend is at once pla- 
cid, melancholy and luxurious, Who could look on such a gem without 
emotion? but who is he among ten thousand who could have found out 
this lofty strain, at once interpreting and surpassing all the movement: 


of our contemplation? 


This was the ruler of the land, 
When Athens was the land of fame; 
This was the light that led the band, 
When each was like a living flame: 
The centre of earth’s noblest ring, 
Of more than men, the more than king! 


Yet not by fetters, nor by spear, 
His sovereignty was held or won: 
Fear’d—but alone as freemen fear, 
Lov’d—but as freemen love alone. 
He wav’d the sceptre o’er his kind 
By nature’s first great title—Mind! 


Resistless words were on his tongue; 
Then eloquence first flash’d below! 
Full arm’d to life the portent sprung, 
Minerva, from the Thunderer’s brow! 
And his the sole, the sacred band, 
That shook her eegis o’er the land! 


And thron’d immortal by his side, 
A woman sits, with eye sublime— 
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Aspasia, all his spirit’s pride; 

But if their solemn love were crime, 
Pity the beauty and the sage; 
Their crime was in their darken’d age. 


He perish’d—but his wreath was won— 
He perish’d on his height of fame! 
Then sank the cloud on Athens’ sun; 
Yet still she conquer’d in his name. 
Fill’d with his soul, she could not die; 
Her conquest was posterity! 


a ¢ ee 


LEONIDAS. 
From the same. 


Leonidas is represented kneeling behind his Shield, with a dagger ip 
his hand—the last attitude of the patriot hero. His countenance is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The artist has had genius enough to express the 
perfection of valour, without suggesting the least idea of any thing 
like fierceness. Perhaps Mr. Croly’s verses are not quite the natural 
comment on such a portrait; but they are noble in themselves. 


Shout for the mighty men, 

Who died along this shore— 
Who died within this mountain’s glen! 
For never nobler chieftain’s head 
Was laid on Valor’s crimson bed, 

Nor ever prouder gore 
Sprang forth, than theirs who won the day 
Upon thy strand, Thermopyle! 


Shout for the mighty men, 
Who on the Persian tents, 
Like lions from their midnight den 
Bounding on the slurabering deer, 
Rush’d—a storm of sword and spear;— 
Like the rous’d elements, 
Let loose from an immortal hand, 
‘To chasten or to grush a land! 


But there are none to hear, 
Greece is a hopeless slave. 
Leonidas! no hand is near 
To lift thy fiery falchion now; 
No warrior makes the warrior’s vow 
Upon thy sea-wash’d grave. 
The voice that should be rais’d by men, 
Must now be given by wave and glen. 


29 
>? 
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And it is given!—the surge— 

The tree—the rock—the sand— 
On Freedom’s kneeling spirit urge, 
In sounds that speak but to the free, 
The memory of thine and thee! 

The vision of thy band 
Still gleams within the glorious dell, 
Ww here their gore hallowed as it fell! 


And is thy grandeur done? 
Mother of men like these! 
Has not thy outcry gone, 
Where Justice has an ear to hear? — 
Be holy! God shall guide thy spear; 
Till in thy crimson’d sea 
Are plung’d the chain and scimitar, 


Greece shall be a new-born star! 


AME 


In the Chapel of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, a very ancient structure, 


the following Epitaph on Doctor Edward Cook, who died in 1652, is cha- 
racteristic of the extravagance of the age. 


“ Unsluice your briny Flood, what! can you keep 
Your eyes from tears, and see the Marble weepr 
Burst out for shame, or if you find no vent 

For tears, yet stay, and see the stones relent.” 


a me 


Although natural history has become a common study, it may not be 
known generally to its devotees that the name of their ancestor was John 
Tradescant. This honour we find awarded to him in a splendid work 
called ‘* London and its Environs.”’ Ina description of Lambeth Palace 
it is said—‘‘in the church-yard 1s the tomb of the celebrated naturalist 
John Tradescant, who with his son, lived in this parish. The elder 
Tradescant may be justly considered as the earliest collector in this king- 
dom of every thing curious in natural history, and to him, we are indebted 
for the first introduction of Botany amongstus. The father is said to have 
been gardener to Charles the First. Both of them seem to have been in- 
defatigable in the search of knowledge, and were great travellers.” 

The following epitaph is found on a monument in the church-yard ot 
Lambeth. 


« Know, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this stone 
a John Tradesc ant, grandsire, father, son; 
The last dy’d in his spring; the other two 


Liv’d till they had trav elled Art and Nature through: 
As by their choice collections may appear, 
Of what is rare in land, in sea, 1n alr; 
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Whilst they (as Homer’s Iliad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one closet shut: 

‘These famous antiquarians that had been 

Both gardeners to the Kose and Lilly queen, 
Transplanted now themselves, sleep here; and when 
Angels shall with their trumpets waken men, 

And fire shali purge the world, they hence shall rise 
And change their garden for a paradise. 


oa —— 


| Epitaph in Stepney Church, on Sir Thomas Spert, comptroller of the Navy to 
Henry the Eighth, died, Sept. 1541. 


“ Not that he needed Monument of stone, 
For his well gotten fame to rest upon, 
But this was reared to testify that he 
Lives in their loves that yet surviving be,” 
— e+ oe 
Fhe following laconic memorial of William Wheatley who died 1683, is also 
in Stepney church-yard. 
* Whoever treadeth on this stone 
i pray you tread most neatly; 
For underneath the same doth lye 
Your honest friend Will Wheatley.” 


CANTATA. 


FROM METASTASIO. 


Gentle zephyr, as you fly 

Should you meet my cruel fair, 
Whisper softly, “ you’re a sigh 

Of a lover in despair?” — 
But tell her not whose sigh you are. 


Limpid brook, since by your side, 
Che lovely object oft appears, 
Gently murmur, as you glide, 
“See a hapless lover’s tears”— 
But keep my name still from her ears. I. C. 


—< + Ge 


PORTRAIT 


OF A FICKLE FEMALE. 


Behold inconstant as the wind, 

Her varying gait the picture of her mind— 
By sudden starts her steps alternate grow 
Quick as Flirtilla’s, or as Aria’s slow; 
Eager she darts, some fav’rite end in view, 
\ feather stops her which she must pursue: 
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Fresh objects rising with the changing hour, 

A lover tempts her now and now a flow’r:— 
Her front unstable, see its changeful slopes, 

In prudence young, though old in fleeting hopes: 
Her azure glancing eve and active lid, 

Now mildly beaming, and now darkly hid— 
False in her friendships, faithless to her trust, 
Now fratly mortal, now too strictly just: 

By much too sanguine to be truly blest, 

And too capricious to be e’er at rest. 

Though thirty years have past, so wild her brain, 
With some experience, yet a girl in grain. 





A SUMMER EVENING AT HOME. 


Come, lovely Evening, with thy smile of peace, 

Visit my humble dwelling, welcom’d in 

Not with loud shouts, and the throng’d city’s din 
But with such sounds as bid all tumult cease 
Of the sick heart: the grasshopper’s faint pipe 
Beneath the blades of dewy grass unripe, 

The bleat of the lone lamb, the carol rude 

Heard indistinctly from the village green, 

The bird’s last twitter from the hedge-row scene, 
Where, just before, the scatter’d crumbs I strew’d, 
To pay him for his farewell song—all these 
Touch soothingly the troubled ear, and please 
The stilly stirring fancies—though my hours 
(For I have droop’d beneath life’s early show’rs) 
Pass lonely oft, and oft my heart is sad, 

Yet I can leave the world, and feel most glad 
To meet thee, Evening—here my own hand 

Has deck’d with trees and shrubs the slopes around, 
And whilst the leaves by dying airs are fann’d, 

Sweet to my Spirit comes the farewell sound, 
That seems to say—* Forget the transient tear, 

«‘ Thy pale youth shed—Repose and Peace are here.” 


Ge 


EPIGRAM. 


« What’s fashionable, Uli maintain, 
“Ts always right,” says sprightly Jane; 

«“ Ah! would to heaven,” cries graver Sue, 
“ What’s right were fashionable too.” 
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Chymical Dangers.—M. Rouelle, an eminent French chymist, 
was not the most cautious of operators. One day, while perform- 
ing some experiments, he observed to his auditors, “ Gentlemen, 
you see this cauldron upon this brazier; well, if 1 were to cease 
stirring a single moment, an explosion would ensue, which would 
blow us all into the air.’ The company had scarcely time to re- 
flect on this comfortable piece of intelligence before he did for- 
get to stir, and his prediction was accomplished. The explosion 
took place with a horrible crash; all the windows of the laboratory 
were smashed to pieces, and two hundred auditors whirled away 
into the garden. Fortunately, no one received any serious inju- 
ry, the greatest violence of the explosion having been in the di- 
rection of the chimney. The demonstrator escaped without far- 
ther harm than the loss of his wig. 

A professor of a Northern University, who is as remarkable 
for his felicity in experimenting, as Rouelle could be for his fai- 
lures, was once repeating an experiment with some combustible 
substances, when the mixture exploded, and the phial which he 
held in his hand blew into a hundred pieces. “ Gentlemen,” said 
the doctor to his pupils, with the most unaffected gravity, “ [have 
made this experiment often with the very same phial, and never 
knew it break in my hands before!” The simplicity of this rather 
superfluous assurance produced a general laugh, in which the 
— professor, instantly discerning the cause of it, jomed most 
ieartily. 

Hester and Cuilen—The celebrated Dr. William Hunter and 
Dr. Cullen formed a copartnership of as singular and laudable a 
kind asis to be found in the annals of science. Being natives of 
the same part of the country, and neither of them in affluent cir- 
cumstances, these two young men, stimulated by the impulse of 
genius to prosecute their medical studies with ardour, but thwart- 
ed by the narrewness of their fortune entered into partnership as 
surgeons and apothecaries in the country. The chief object of 
their contract being to furnish each of the parties with the means 
of prosecuting their medical studies, which they could not sepa- 
rately so well enjoy, it was stipulated that one of them, alternate- 
ly, should be allowed to study in what college he pleased during 
the winter, while the other should a on the business im the 
country for their common advantage. In consequence of this 
agreement, Cullen was first allowed to study in the University of 
Edinburgh for one winter; but when it came to Hunter’s turn 
next winter, he, preferring London to Edinburgh, went thither. 
There his singular neatness in dissecting, and uncommon dexteri- 
ty in making anatomical preparations, his assiduity in study, and 
amiable manners, soon recommended him to the notice of Dr, 
Douglas, who then read lectures upon anatomy in London. Hun- 
ter was engaged as an assistant, and afterward filled the chair 
itself with honour. 
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The scientific partnership was by this means prematurely dis- 
solved: but Cullen was not a man of that disposition to let any 
engagement with him prove a bar to his partner’s advancement 
in life. ‘The articles of the treaty were freely given up, and Cul- 
len and Hunter ever after kept up a very cordial and friendly 
correspondence; though it is believed, they never, from that time, 
had a personal interview. 

Schoolmen of the Middle Ages—One of the most favourite 
topics of discussion among the schoolmen of the eleventh century, 
was the solution of the following quibbling problem: 

« When a hog is carried to market with a rope tied about its 
neck, which rope is held at the other end by a man, whether is the 
hog carried to market by the rope, or by the man?”’ 

Lhis question after having been discussed by thousands of the 
acutest logicians, through the course of a whole century, “ with 
all the rash dexterity of wit,’’ still remains unresolved. 

Menage says, that these scholastic questions were called Ques- 
tiones Quodlibeticw, and they were generally so ridiculous, that 
we have retained the word Quodlibet, in our vernacular language, 
to express something ridiculously futile. 

Priestley—God in all things.— When the council of the Royal 
Society honoured Dr. Priestley by the presentation to him of Sir 
Godfrey Copley’s medal, onthe 30th of November, 1733, Sir John 
Pringle, who was then president, delivered on the occasion an 
elaborate discourse on the different kinds of air; in which, after 
expatiating upon the discoveries of his predecessors, he pointed 
out the particular merits of Priestley’s investigations. In allusion 
to the purification of a tainted atmosphere by the growta of plants, 
the president thus eloquently and piously expressed himself: 

«“ From these discoveries we are assured that no vegetable grows 
in vain; but that, from the oak of the forest to the grass in the 
field, every individual plant is serviceable to mankind; if not al- 
ways distinguished by some private virtue, yet making a part of 
the whole which cleans and purifies our atmosphere. In this the fra- 
grant rose and deadly nightshade co-operate; nor is the herbage 
nor the woods that flourish in the most remote and unpeopled re- 
gions unprofitable to us, nor we to them, considering how con- 
stantly the winds convey to them our vitiated air, for our relief 
and for their nourishment. And if ever these salutary gales rise 
to storms and hurricanes, let us still trace and revere the ways 
of a beneficent Being, who not fortunately but with design, not in 
wrath but in mercy, thus shakes the water and the air together, to 
bury in the deep those putrid and yergsong effluvia which the 
vegetables on the face of the earth had been insufficient to con- 
sume.” 

The Dinner Bell.—It is customary in large boarding houses 
to announce the dinner hour by the sound of a bell. A cat be- 
longing to one of these houses always hastened to the hall on hear: 
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ing the bell, to get her accustomed meal; but it happened one day 
that she was shut up in a chamber, and it was in vain for her that 
the bell had sounded. Some hours after, having been emancipat- 
ed from her confinement, she hastened to the hall, but found no- 
thing left for her. ‘The cat thus disappointed got to the bell, and 
sounding it endeavoured to summon the family to a second din- 
ner, in which she doubted not to participate. 

Migration of the Swallow —The mystery which attends the 
retreat of the swallows from our northern climes during winter, 
is one which promises little hopes of ever being solved. To what- 
ever clime or part of the world they proceed, their flight is at an 
elevation far beyond the reach of human optics. With the first 
ray of the morning they, depart so directly upwards, as to elude 
all research; and with the first dawn of day they return, but 
whence no man can tell: they drop as from the clouds, and take 
up their abode in their former haunts, as if they had just left them 
the hour before. 

The preparation for their annual flight is marked by some in- 
teresting circumstances. After the swallows have got their se- 
cond brood, which is generally about the middle of September, 
they devote the whole of their remaining time to training the 
young for their ultimate flight. The regularity and order, with 
which this is done is extraordinary. After the business of the 
food gathering is over, they assemble in multitudes from all quar- 
ters in general conversation, on the roof of some building, or 
some large tree. While the assembly are seated together, he 
who seems commander in-chief keeps aloft on the wing, flying 
round and round; at last darting upwards with great swiftness 
with a loud, sharp, and repeated call, he seems as if he gave the 
word of command; instantly the whole flock are on the wing, 
rising upwards in the most beautiful spiral track, till they attain 
regions beyond the reach of human view. They remain in the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere from a quarter to half an hour, when 
they all return by scores and dozens, to the place whence they took 
their flight. This manceuvre they will repeat two or three times in 
the evening when the weather is fair; and after ten or twelve days 
of such practising, they take their final departure for the season. 

The theory of their submerging during winter is now, we 
believe, generally regarded asall a dream, It has arisen, appa- 
rently, from an optical illusion, whichis very well explained in 
the following anecdote, related by Mr. Gavin Inglis. (Phil. Mag. 
vol. iii). “On the 11th of April, 1812, returning from Glasgow wit 
a friend, we stopped at Kinross to corn our horses, and take a part- 
ing dinner—before dinner was ready, we took a turn down to the 
old chapel; and returning by the loch (lake) side, we both expressed 
our astonishment at the vast assemblage of swallows, the first we 
had seen that season, hovering over the surface of the corner of 
the lake. ‘ What,’ said my companion, ‘can the creatures have 
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emerged from the water? some people assert, that they hibernate 
at the bottom of lakes and rivers. It must be so: see, there is 
one just risen.” To a superficial observer, they had certainly all 
the appearance of just emerging from the bosom of the lake. 

But looking attentively, we perceived them regularly descend- 
ing in a slanting direction, and take something from the surface 
of the water, in which exercise they always in skimming struck 
the water with their breast, dashing a spray around them, which 
looked very much like to shaking the water from their wings. 
This | have since observed a thousand times, in the swallow 
skimming the river or mill-dam, catching the water flies, but which 
to persons not interesting themselves in the result, and at some 
little distance from the scene of action, is certainly very delusive, 
and without aclose inspection, apt to leave the impression of 
their emerging from the water, upon the mind. The weather was 
still cold, and not a fly abroad in the air to support them; no 
doubt remained with us, of their thus gathering food: an idea in 
which we were soon strengthened, by stepping down to the edge 
of the lake, when we saw the surface of the water all along the 
shore, and as far as the eye could reach, swarming with insects, 
in appearance like gross gunpowder, and the water itself filled 
with the maggot of the water fly, upon which there can be no 
doubt whatever the birds were feeding.” 

Some similar occurrences had doubtless given birth to the the- 
ory of submerging; and Mr. Daines Barrington and others, who 
so confidently assert that they have seen them with their own 
eyes rising out of the lakes and rivers, and shaking the water 
from their wings, must have been deceived with their eyes open. 

Buffon tells us that ashoemaker m Basle, anxious to obtain a 
solution of this singular mystery, put a collar on a swallow con- 
taining an inscription to this effect: 

« Pretty swallow, tell me whither thou goest in winter?” 

In the ensuing spring, he received by the same courier the fol- 
lowing answer: 

“To Anthony of Athens:—Why dost thou inquirer” 

Assuming the story to be true, it is pretty evident that the an- 
swer must have been the work of some wag much nearer than 
Athens, for both Belon and Aristotle assure us, that though the 
swallows live half the year in Greece, they always pass the. win- 
ter in Africa. A better answer to the son of St. Crispin would 
have been, Ne sutor ultra crepidam; and in any future edition of 
Buffon, the story would not lose any thing by substituting this as 
the real fact. 

A Short Dialogue at the Theatre-—* Smith, my dear fellow, ! 
must squeeze a lady in your box!” “ If you do,” replied the other, 
“ Pll kick you out of it.” 
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